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THE LIBRARY. 


WHO WAS CAXTON? 


Note.—This little treatise was originally issued by Mr. Rowland 
Hill Blades in 1877 with the following preface: 


In consequence of the Caxton Celebration being held this year, 
and the Caxton Exhibition being in full progress at South Ken- 
sington, the question is frequently asked ‘ Who was Caxton?’ It 
is hoped that the present slight sketch will give, in a cheap form, a 
sufficiently accurate and satisfactory account of one who was so 
great a benefactor to the English race. 

R. H. B. 

August, 1877. 


It has frequently been suggested that it should be reprinted, and 
the latest expression of the wish, by Mr. Jenkinson in his Presidential 
Address to the Bibliographical Society in December, 1902, is the 
occasion of its republication in this magazine. By the kindness of 
Mr. G. R. Blades it has been set up from a copy revised by his 
father in preparation for a second edition. 

It should be mentioned that the little book was issued with no 
other mark of authorship than the initials R. H. B., and that all 
references to ‘ Mr. Blades’ are to his brother, William Blades, the 
well-known writer on Caxton. 


LLIAM CAXTON, the first printer 
in the English language, who, in 
1477, imported from Bruges the art 
and implements of typography, was 
born, as he himself tells us, in the 
county of Kent. In his preface to the 
‘Histories of Troye,’ he says, ‘I was born and 
lerned myn englissh in Kente in the weeld.’ Of 
IV. I 
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Caxton’s parentage no trace has been found; but 
Mr. Blades,’ after much research into the subject, 
concludes that he probably descended from the 
Caustons of Hadlow, in the Weald of Kent, Causton 
and Caxton being synonymous. 

A casual mention of his parentage is made by 
Caxton in his prologue to ‘Charles the Great,’ when 
he refers to his ‘fader and moder,’ who ‘in my 
youth sette me to scole.’ 

The date of his birth has been variously assumed 
to have been 1410 or 1412; but from recent in- 
vestigations by Mr. Blades, it is shown that this 
must have been ten years too early, as there is docu- 
mentary evidence to prove that he was apprenticed 
in 1438. In the fifteenth century it was as now the 
City custom to apprentice youths at fifteen or six- 
teen years of age, and there is no reason to suppose 
that Caxton was an exception to this rule. 

In the archives of the Mercers’ Company are the 
particulars of Caxton’s apprenticeship. The follow- 
ing extract from the volume, entitled ‘ Warden’s 
Accounts,’ gives the very day and year of this in- 
teresting event. The date is June 24th, 1438, and 
the entry is as follows: 

Entres des Appiitices. 
Item John Large les appiitices de ) .... 
Item Will’m Caxston { Robert Large } — 

Taking fifteen or sixteen as the age when Cax- 
ton entered his apprenticeship, it will follow that 
he was born about 1422-23. 


* Biography and Typography of William Caxton,’ by William 
Blades, London, Triibner and Co., a work which has supplied the 
present writer with the groundwork of his book. 
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Caxton’s early years were passed in troublous 
times. He was the same age as the infant Henry VIL., 
whose father, the great King Henry V., died in 
the midst of his triumphs in France, leaving a 
legacy to his son, which was to be a continual 
source of future trouble to his country and himself. 
The hundred years’ war with France was fiercely 
progressing, and, as a boy, Caxton must have heard 
of the wonderful exploits of Jeanne D’Arc in lead- 
ing the French to victory against their English 
enemies, to be rewarded so cruelly by a bitter 
death. 

Philip Duke of Burgundy, noting the declining 
fortunes of the English, had deserted his old allies, 
a blow which that great warrior, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, did not long survive, and the war between the 
two countries almost came to a standstill. 

It was at this period of England’s history that 
Caxton was apprenticed to the great London Mer- 
cer, Robert Large. 

To be bound to such a personage as Alderman 
Large was no ordinary privilege, apprentices at this 
period being, as Wheeler says, ‘ for the most part 
gentlemen’s sonnes,’ and when we find that Caxton 
was entered at the same time as one of Large’s sons, 
the two names being bracketed together in the 
Mercers’ books, we may fairly conclude that a 
friendly connection existed between the two fami- 
lies, either from business relations or from a rela- 
tionship of a nearer kind; and the son who was, 
doubtless, a bright intelligent lad, may have been 
taken into the family of the Alderman as a companion 
to John, the two being educated together, possibly 
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under the tutelage of the rector of St. Olave, Old 
Jewry, their parish church. It is certain that Cax- 
ton’s education was above the average, and though 
he mentions being at school when a boy at home, 
his attainments in after life prove that he must 
have received a much higher standard of education 
than would be the lot of a village schoolboy in the 
fifteenth century. 

Scholarship and literature were at this period in 
favour by the great. Henry VI. was no exception 
to the fashion, being perhaps more attached to his 
books than to his crown. This was doubtless owing 
to the training he had received from the Cardinal 
Bishop of Winchester, whose name stands high in 
the annals of that time as one of the most learned 
ecclesiastics of the day, and to whose guardianship 
Henry VI. was entrusted when an infant. His 
example gave a great impetus to education, and the 
college of Winchester, founded by the King in his 
twentieth year, still attests to his early love of 
learning. 

We find by the Mercers’ Records that Large had 
no less than nine apprentices, who according to the 
custom of that period, lived in their master’s house, 
and being all of good birth they would doubtless be 
treated as members of the family. We know by 
Large’s will that he had two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Alice. The latter probably died young and un- 
married, the former married a Lord Mayor’s son. 

In the year after Caxton’s apprenticeship, his 
master was Lord Mayor of London, a position at 
that time of the very highest standing, and to which 
only the noblest and richest merchants of the City 
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were elected. The unusual magnificence with which 
Large’s mayoralty was inaugurated, and the con- 
course that accompanied his procession, proves that 
he must have been both popular and wealthy. 

The house in which Large resided stood at the 
north-east corner of the Old Jewry, and was one 
of the most important mansions in the city. It 
was customary for Lord Mayors in those days, and 
till 1501, when the Guildhall was first used for the 
purpose, to entertain their fellow citizens and other 
guests at their own houses, or at Grocers’ Hall, so 
that Large’s mansion was weil adapted for the re- 
quirements of his mayoralty. Stow, in his Survey 
of London in 1598, when it was still standing, 
refers to its extensive proportions and the various 
uses to which it had been put. Caxton, as we have 
previously noticed, was probably a member of 
Large’s family from an early age, and, if so, would 
be a playmate not only of John but of Alice, who 
was some years his junior. Might we not fairly 
romance on the possibility of an attachment spring- 
ing up between the two, of Caxton being sent over 
the sea, with no wish to return home after the 
death of Alice, an event which, from her not claim- 
ing the legacy left by her father’s will, must have 
occurred before she arrived of age. We find when 
Caxton did marry, it was late in life. 

The precise date when our printer went abroad 
is uncertain, but it was probably within a year of 
his being apprenticed, as we are informed in his 
prologue to ‘The Recuyell’ that when he com- 
menced to translate that work in 1469, he had been 
‘thirty years, for the most part in the countries of 
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Brabant, Flanders, Holland and Zetland.’ Nothing 
definite, however, can be traced of Caxton during 
the interval between 1439 and 1449, in which year 
he is mentioned in the archives of Bruges as being 
security for {110. It is not impossible that Cax- 
ton’s master may have found him even at so early 
an age as seventeen or eighteen sufficiently capable 
both in his knowledge of business and in good ad- 
dress to be trusted abroad as one of his representa- 
tives, and that he was in Flanders when Large 
died. 

Large’s year of office appears to have been an 
active one, and must have told on his health, as he 
did not long survive his mayoralty. He died in 
1441, leaving in his will various bequests to his 
apprentices and servants, William Caxton being put 
down for ‘xx marks,’ a sum equal to £150 of the 
present day. 

At his master’s death, Caxton, who had then 
served three years of his apprenticeship, would still 
be bound to the executors, and the remaining four 
years—or until he arrived at the age of twenty-four 
—would be passed under their control. It is pre- 
sumed that in 1446 he completed his term and en- 
tered into the next stage of his active life by com- 
mencing business on his own account at Bruges, at 
which time he would also receive his legacy. 

That he must have prospered during the succeed- 
ing three years is shown by his having been able, 
in 1449, to become security for £110, a sum equal 
to £1,400 of the present day. Mr. Blades, in his 
‘Biography of Caxton,’ gives us the full account of 
the law procgedings relating to this matter, which 
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are still preserved in the archives of the City of 
Bruges. 

In 1453 we find from the records of the Mercers’ 
Company that Caxton was admitted to the Livery 
of that Company, with two other English mer- 
chants of Bruges, who with him had travelled to 
London on special business. This seems to have 
been the first occasion since his departure from 
England that he had revisited his native land. He 
was now thirty-one or thirty-two years of age, but 
he had already made his mark, and it is probable 
that affairs of importance conneéted with the in- 
creasing commerce between England and the Low 
Countries were the principal cause of his journey. 
In 1453 the decisive battle of Castillon, where the 
brave old Talbot and his two sons lost their lives, 
was fought between the English and French, 
resulting in the conclusion of the hundred years’ 
war. The impetus to the foreign trade of England 
caused by this sudden change from war to peace 
would require the best energies and abilities of the 
London merchants to meet, and as Caxton’s visit 
to London coincided with this event, we may con- 
sider it very probable that his presence was required 
by the Wardens of the Mercers’ Company to con- 
sult on the requirements of the occasion. 

The high appreciation in which Caxton and his 
fellow travellers were held by the Mercers’ Com- 
pany may be inferred from the faét that the fees, 
usually charged on admission to the Livery, appear 
to have been remitted on this occasion, having been 
entirely erased from their records. 

It was at this period the custom of English and 
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foreign merchants to combine together for mutual 
aid and protection, and in the capital of each 
country where their business lay, they lived in com- 
munity with a governor at their head, the laws by 
which they were ruled being issued by the countries 
respectively to which they belonged, and in which 
they resided. The ‘Merchant Adventurers,’ or the 
‘ English Nation’ as this guild was sometimes called, 
had been formed for the above obje¢t, and was one 
of the oldest chartered companies of the City of 
London. It was in close conneétion with the Mer- 
cers’ Company, by whom it had been originated, 
and though incorporated at an earlier date than the 
latter, was under its control, the principal members 
of the Adventurers being Mercers, and the Courts 
of Adventurers being always held at Mercers’ Hall. 
Caxton and his fellow merchants doubtless held 
long consultations with the wardens of that guild as 
to the future prospects of the trade with the Low 
Countries, of which Bruges was the capital. This 
important city was then in its zenith, having been 
for many years the European metropolis of trade 
and commerce, lying as it did on the high road to 
England, which country even at this date received 
and exported more merchandise than any other 
country in Europe. Its exports chiefly consisted of 
wool and cloth, and Philip le Bon, the reigning 
Duke of Burgundy recognising the value of this 
trade to his own dominions, afforded every encour- 
agement to the English settlers, and even founded 
an order with the title of the ‘ Golden Fleece.’ 
This great prince had ruled for more than thirty 
years with prudence and sagacity, and under his 
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sway the Duchy of Burgundy had become one of 
the most powerful and wealthy kingdoms in Europe. 
No previous sovereign had done so much to foster 
the fine arts and encourage the growing taste for 
literature, his example being followed by the nobles 
of his court, who vied with each other in forming 
libraries of rich and valuable books, that of the 
duke surpassing all others in its store of splendidly 
bound volumes, so that in Bruges were to be found 
some of the most skilful scribes and artistic book- 
binders of that age. At no period had this city 
been in a more flourishing condition. It was the 
centre not only of commerce but of learning. The 
love of literature had spread through Europe, and 
the demand for books exceeded the power and re- 
sources of the scriveners to supply copies; the fall 
of Constantinople causing a fresh impetus to this 
demand, on account of the influx into Western 
Europe from the East of manuscripts hitherto un- 
known. It was thus that the invention of printing 
by moveable types, like other great inventions, 
sprang from the necessities of the times and the im- 
possibility of meeting the requirements of the age 
by other means. 

On the accession, in 1461, of Edward IV. to the 
English throne, that sagacious prince showed his 
gratitude to the citizens of London for past favours, 
and earned their lasting goodwill by his liberal 
grants of charters both to the city and to its various 
guilds. In the second year of his reign he gave a 
new charter to the Merchant Adventurers, under 
which one William Obray was appointed first 
Governor of ‘The English Nation residing abroad.’ 
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We now reach the second important stage in our 
hero’s life, as we find from the Mercers’ Records, 
that Caxton in 1462-63 was performing the duties 
of Governor, and a letter was received from him by 
the Wardens of the Company, which was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be forwarded to 
the Lords of the Council. That Caxton before he 
had reached his fortieth year should be appointed 
to such a responsible position, goes far to prove that 
he was a man of no ordinary talents and industry, 
and these qualities, combined with a simple piety 
very rare in those days, doubtless caused him to be 
marked out by the Mercers as the right man for 
this important post. 

As Governor of the ‘ English Nation,’ Caxton’s 
duties were in some degree similar to those of an 
ambassador or consul. He had to reside in a house 
specially provided for the ‘ English Nation.’ He 
had entire control of all English subje¢ts residing at 
or trading in Bruges and the Low Countries. To 
assist him in the performance of his duties as a 
magistrate and judge he had the services of twelve 
men specially elected by ‘ merchants and mariners,’ 
who served as jurors, besides six men who acted as 
bailiffs. 

The ‘ English Nation’ was a guild or fellowship 
common in the middle ages of Europe. Its mem- 
bers lived like monks, in community, and in the 
strictest celibacy, each having his own dormitory ; 
with a common table for meals. 

The trade at this time between the Low Countries 
and Europe, especially with England, was enormous. 
Royalty, nobles, and even ecclesiastics bought ships 
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and traded on their own account, with the advan- 
tage in many instances of an entire freedom from 
all duties and other imposts. According to Ander- 
son, in his ‘ History of Commerce,’ more than a 
hundred ships might be counted at one time in 
Sluys, the port of Bruges, belonging to various 
countries of Europe, of which England and Italy 
owned the largest number. 

The experience which Caxton had gained during 
his residence of nearly a quarter of a century in 
Flanders, combined with his business habits and 
strict integrity, was now turned to good account, 
and we find him prominent in all difficulties con- 
ne¢éted with the commerce of his country, arranging 
treaties of trade, receiving and sending letters to 
the home authorities, acting as arbitrator in cases 
of dispute between his countrymen—and sometimes 
between themselves and foreigners—taking frequent 
journeys through a marshy country, and doubtless 
enduring a large amount of fatigue and illness, but 
always at work, seizing every spare moment for the 
study of literary treasures; a volume of Chaucer, 
his favourite author, being probably his travelling 
companion. 

Six or seven years of such work passed by, and 
we cannot wonder that it told its tale, and that 
Caxton complains in 1469, before he had reached 
his fiftieth year, of old age creeping on him. It 
was about this time he resigned his office of Gover- 
nor, the exact date being uncertain. 

In 1467, Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
died, after a reign of nearly fifty years. He was 
succeeded by his son, the Count of Charolais, Charles 
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the Bold, whose charaéter was in striking contrast 
to that of his father. 

The early life of Charles has been a favorite 
theme with French historians. Olivier 4 la Marche 
says of him, ‘ he was prudent, open-handed, truth- 
ful, and cultivated such manners and such virtues 
that I never read of, nor have I seen so virtuous a 
young prince.’ This account of Charles is con- 
firmed by other writers, who are loud in their 
praises of his accomplishments and personal beauty, 
and though in after life ambitious dreams of con- 
quest and empire, combined with great obstinacy, 
led him into scenes of blood and disaster, his char- 
acter was ever that of a knightly gentleman, fear- 
less and without reproach. He was now in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age, and had been twice a 
widower. On his accession to the throne the young 
duke inaugurated a new era at his father’s court by 
thoroughly reforming it, and introducing a strict 
state and ceremonial manners in place of the laxity 
and freedom which previously existed. 

Edward IV., perceiving the advantage of a close 
alliance with so powerful a neighbour, sent Lord 
Hastings and Scales, the queen’s brother, early the 
following year to negotiate a treaty of marriage be- 
tween Charles and the young princess Margaret, 
the king’s sister. Lord Scales was subsequently 
created Earl Rivers, and became Caxton’s close 
friend and patron—the first book issued by Caxton 
with a date, and probably the first he printed in 
England—having been translated from the French 
by the earl. 

This nobleman, one of the most accomplished 
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courtiers of the time, was accompanied by the 
learned John Russell, a consummate master of lan- 
guages and of elocution. A more fitting pair of 
ambassadors to be entrusted with so delicate an 
errand could scarcely have been selected. On their 
arrival at Bruges, they would in the usual course be 
introduced to the ‘Governor of the English Nation’, 
and from this time we may date the commencement 
of a long and cordial friendship between Lord 
Hastings and Caxton, whose religious sentiments 
and literary tastes appear to have harmonised in all 
respects. 

The Duke of Burgundy being also desirous of 
strengthening his alliance with Edward, the treaty 
was soon settled, and in the following June the 
marriage was celebrated at Bruges, with the utmost 
splendour, many English nobles being present, as 
doubtless was Caxton himself. 

A fresh era in our hero’s life now set in. It is 
probable that about this time he was introduced to 
the young duchess, who, in a strange land, and sur- 
rounded by foreigners, would be only too glad to 
avail herself of the services of a fellow countryman 
thoroughly versed in the French and Flemish lan- 
guages, and from his long residence in Bruges quite 
able to give her satisfactory replies and explanations 
to all her queries. In what capacity he eventu- 
ally entered the service of the duchess is not 
known, but it was probably as private secretary and 
amanuensis. 

Meantime we hear of him in various ways. Mr. 
Blades has given extracts from the Mercers’ Re- 
cords showing that in September, 1468, Caxton, 
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while still Governor, and residing at Bruges, formed, 
with two others from England, an embassy from 
Edward IV. to the Duke of Burgundy, for the ‘ en- 
larging of woollen cloth in his dominions,’ the mis- 
sion being entirely successful in its objects. 

From the archives of the city of Bruges, Mr. 
Blades also shows that Caxton and another were ap- 
pointed arbitrators in a disputed case between an 
Englishman and a Genoese merchant. There is an- 
other document in the archives of Bruges, dated 
August 13th, 1469, containing a list of persons who 
were entitled to the ‘ vins d’honneur,’ among whom 
was Caxton, but whether as ‘governor’ is not shown. 

In the following year, the Duke of Burgundy 
was invested with the Order of the Garter, at Ghent, 
where Dr. Russell again makes his appearance as 
orator. The Latin oration delivered by him on this 
occasion was afterwards printed at Bruges by Cax- 
ton, who was in all probability, present at the in- 
vestment. 

We have now arrived at the most interesting and 
important question connected with Caxton’s life, 
viz., why and when he became a printer, and from 
whom he learnt the art. In March, 1469, Caxton 
commenced his translation of ‘ Le Recueil des His- 
toires de Troyes.’ It appears from his prologue to 
this work, ‘The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye,’ 
that, happening to have some time on his hands, he 
took up the French book, with which he was so 
well pleased, that he thought it would be a good 
thing to translate it into English for the benefit of 
his countrymen at home and abroad. 

So he set to work, but after writing five or six 
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quires—or forty pages—he wearied with it, and 
put it on one side. Two years elapsed, when one 
day while the duchess, in whose service Caxton was 
now definitely settled, was conversing with him on 
various matters, the subject of ‘ Le Recueil” was in- 
troduced. He bethought him of his attempt at 
translation and mentioned it to his mistress, who at 
once requested him to show it to her. She pointed 
out some faults in his English, and then ‘commanded’ 
him to finish the translation of the book, which he 
lost no time in doing, making such progress that in 
six months he had completed it. 

But now comes the question whether the copy 
he eventually gave the duchess was in manuscript 
or printed. 

Caxton tells us in his gossiping way that he com- 
menced his translation on March 1st, 1468 (this 
would be really 1469, as the Flanders year was then 
reckoned from Easter to Easter), continued it at 
Ghent, and ‘finysshid’ it at Cologne, September 
1gth, 1471. This seems plain enough, but Caxton 
goes on to say that his eyes and hand were tired of 
much writing, and, having promised copies to several 
of his friends, he had practised and learned at his 
great charge and expense to ordain (or set out) the 
said book in print, ‘ which book,’ he continues, ‘ I 
have presented to my sayd redoubted lady, and she 
hath well accepted hit, and largely rewarded me.’ 
Now here we have Caxton’s own version of his first 
attempt at printing a book, and the evidence seems 
to show that, although he made and presented fair 
copies of the three books as he completed these 
copies, yet that he made no more than these, but at 
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once began to set the book in print. This would 
take about a year, possibly less, as he would be 
anxious to get it finished for his numerous patrons; 
and we may presume that when he arrived at the 
last page he struck off a single impression of that 
page, with which he perfected, and bound up a 
complete book and presented it to the duchess, as 
the proud result of our printer’s wonderful talent 
and energy. Caxton would then add to the epilogue 
of the third book the words above quoted, and issue 
all future volumes—probably only one hundred in 
all, as they are now seen. 

Let us here gather up the fragments of history 
conne¢ted with the life of Caxton at this eventful 
period, and weave them into a brief story founded 
partly on faéts and partly on circumstantial evidence. 

In the position which Caxton held at the court 
of Bruges, he would be constantly having brought 
before him specimens of typography, through the 
various channels by which the art was gradually 
spreading throughout Europe, and a man of his 
mental calibre would quickly recognise the great 
value of an invention, which to a literary mind at 
that age would have a special charm. We have 
seen that the very first leisure hours in his active 
life were seized upon to write something for the 
benefit of his countrymen, and there can be little 
doubt that he eagerly availed himself of the patron- 
age of the duchess, to resign his mercantile pursuits 
and official position, in order to throw his whole 
time and energies into the new pursuit. 

That the duchess, on her part, should encourage 
him was natural. Her husband was a soldier, whose 
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object in life was to aggrandise himself at the ex- 
pense of his neighbours, and to realise the dreams 
of his early manhood by raising Burgundy into an 
Empire. His marriage with the sister of Edward IV. 
was a political one, dictated principally by the hope 
of assistance from the English king against his 
ancient antagonists, the French, with whom and 
with other enemies the duke was constantly in arms. 
Consequently the duchess seldom saw her husband, 
and being highly educated, and having no children, 
would naturally turn to literature as a welcome re- 
lief in her quiet court life. Hence we find that 
Caxton, whose sterling worth must have been fully 
appreciated by his mistress, found in her a ready 
patron and sympathising friend. 

The royal commission to turn into English the 
favourite history of the time, was soon known, both 
in Burgundy and England, and was followed by the 
usual results. Caxton had scarcely commenced his 
translation when the nobles of the court were also 
desirous of having copies, and ‘ dyversse gentilmen 
and frendes’ were promised ‘ the sayd book,’ so that 
Caxton, finding it would be impossible to supply 
these wants in manuscript, resolved with his usual 
energy to learn the art of printing. 

Among the various examples which had come 
before him there would probably be specimens of 
Ulric Zel’s typography. This printer had four years 
previously left Mentz, the birthplace of the new 
art, and settled at Cologne, where he had made a 
successful beginning, and his name as a printer was 
already well known. We learn from Caxton him- 
self that at this time he went to Cologne, and may 
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therefore reasonably conclude that his object in 
going to that city was to accomplish the important 
design he had in view. 

On his way he sojourned for a short time at 
Ghent, where he doubtless had friends, and here he 
continued his translation, but it was to the ‘ Holy 
City’ that his thoughts turned with the longings of 
a mind deeply imbued with the religious sentiments 
of the age, and with the determination of succeeding 
in his great purpose. 

The new discovery was at this time kept very 
secret by those who worked it, and it was only by 
the expenditure of large sums of money that Cax- 
ton would be enabled to obtain the knowledge he 
so anxiously desired. The same talents which had 
raised him to a high position, as merchant and ne- 
gotiator, would now be employed to good purpose, 
and it is probable that when he left Cologne, after 
five months’ stay, he had not only completed his 
work of translation, but had become possessed of the 
chief rudiments of the art of printing. From the 
fact that Caxton’s books for some years were not 
spaced out evenly, and their being printed page by 
page, instead of two pages at a time, we may infer 
that during the short period Caxton was at Cologne, 
he merely learnt sufficient from Ulric Zel to enable 
him to make a fair beginning on his return to 
Bruges. 

It is not improbable that this master was paid a 
large sum by Caxton to cut and cast him a fount of 
type, in as close imitation as possible of the Batarde 
manuscript, and that the broad German charaéter, 
which pervades the first typographical efforts of our 
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printer, is due to this cause; no one, however, can 
gaze upon the clearly cut and well shaped letters 
of this beautiful fount without at once recognising 
a master hand in its production, though that hand 
was evidently more accustomed to imitate German 
than French manuscript. 

How long Caxton stayed at Cologne after the 
nineteenth day of September, 1471, when he tells 
us he finished his translation, is quite uncertain, but 
it would probably be within a month. Caxton re- 
turned to Bruges, and made fair copies of the three 
books forming the ‘ Recuyell,’ which were duly 
presented to the duchess. 

That these were fairly written out in manuscript 
by himself, there can be little doubt, as the profes- 
sional scribes of that country were accustomed only 
to the French language; so that when we come to 
consider the work of translating and writing these 
three volumes, consisting altogether of 700 pages 
folio, we cannot wonder that Caxton should com- 
plain of his eyes being ‘dimed with overmoche 
lokyng on the whit paper.’ 

We may here observe that in his translation 
Caxton must have considerably expanded his origi- 
nal, the French ‘ Le Recueil des Histoires de Troye,’ 
which, when afterwards printed in the same type 
and size of page, made up only 568 pages. 

On arriving at Bruges, Caxton lost no time in 
getting together his printing materials. The press 
could easily be made by any bookbinding press 
maker. Probably, in the first instance, he utilised 
a bookbinder’s press. The paper, also, could readily 
be procured, and the ink would be made by him- 
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self, but this at first was very thin and unsatisfactory 
in its working. 

To engage an assistant was his next step, and he 
selected, and probably taught, a young man named 
Wynken de Worde (or de Worth), a Fleming of 
intelligence and some education, to set up the type, 
pull the press, and assist generally in the work.’ 
Wynken de Worde ultimately succeeded to the 
business of his master at Westminster. 

For many years there had lived at Bruges a skil- 
ful French calligrapher, named Colard Mansion. 
He was patronised by the nobles of the court at 
Bruges to a considerable extent, and produced some 
of the finest manuscript books of that age. The 
Duke of Burgundy, on one occasion, gave him 
fifty-four livres for a novel called ‘ Romuleon,’ splen- 
didly illuminated and bound in velvet. This book is 
now to be seen in the Royal Library of Brussels, 
and another copy is in the British Museum. 

Colard Mansion must have been well known to 
Caxton, and that he was taken into his confidence 
and aided him in many ways, both by advice and 
practical help, there can be little doubt, especially 
in the translation and printing of the French ‘ Re- 
cueil des Histoires de Troye.”* 


‘ Asentence referring to Richard Pynson as also one of Caxton’s 
assistants is here omitted, though not erased by the author, Mr. 
Gordon Duff (‘ Early Printed Books,’ p. 165 sg.) having shown it 
to be erroneous.—Ep. 

* Mr. Blades is of opinion that Caxton was indebted for his 
knowledge of printing entirely to Colard Mansion, to whom he 
attributes the production of Caxton’s first type as well as the second ; 
but with all respect and deference to the judgement of so distin- 
guished an authority, we venture to submit that it requires only a 
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From 1472 to 1476 we find only five works 
printed in the German face type, but this may be 
accounted for in several ways. In the first place, the 
type he brought from Cologne would necessarily 
be a small fount. The whole number of sorts was 
163, and each sort would take at least two hours to 
cut, so that if Caxton was in Cologne five months, 
at least two months would be spent in preparing 
matrices, allowing three letters a day; and another 
month, or more, would be spent in casting the type. 
One month might have been passed in negotiations 
with Ulric Zel.! We must also take into considera- 
tion that Caxton, although he might have received 
some slight instruction from Ulric Zel, yet was a 
novice in the art, and had to teach his assistants; 
his duties, too, as private secretary to the Duchess 
of Burgundy must have absorbed much of his time. 

We may imagine Caxton’s feelings when he saw 
his first printed book complete, ready to present to 
the duchess; and we can easily conceive her pride 
and delight as an Englishwoman as she gazed on 
the first book printed in her own language, and 
with what attention she listened to her countryman 
as he explained to his mistress in the words of his 
epilogue, that it was ‘ begun in one day and also 
finished in one day,’ that is to say, each page was 
struck off as it was set up, according to the num- 
ber of copies required; the letters were then distri- 


slight examination and comparison of the two types to show that 
they could not have been cut by the same hand. 

* In comparing Caxton’s first type with Ulric Zel’s, it will be 
found that several of the combination letters and others are almost 
identical, 
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buted and re-set for the next page,and soon. This 
process may have been partly owing to the size of 
his press and partly to the smallness of his fount, 
but the result would necessarily be as Caxton has 
described it. 

The English ‘ Recuyell’ having met with so 
much success, it was thought advisable to bring out 
the French edition, ‘ Le Recueil des Histoires de 
Troye,’ in the type-setting of which it is probable 
that Colard Mansion had the chief, if not the sole, 
share. 

The next book which issued from Caxton’s press 
was ‘ The Game and Playe of the Chess Moralized,’ 
in 1474, and it is singular that this is the only book 
in the first type which has a date." 

Only two other books have been found, both of 
which are in French and without a date, and we 
may safely assume that these were the productions 
of Colard Mansion, Caxton having by this time got 
to work on a new type; and it is probable that the 
old fount which must have been well worn, was 
soon after 1476 entirely discarded by Caxton if not 
by Mansion. 

It would seem that after three or four years’ use of 
the German cut fount of letters, Caxton determined 
to have a fresh one more resembling the calligraphy 
of the age, and accordingly we find a series of books 
printed from the new type, without place or date, 


apparently between 1475 and 1477. This type, 


* The early printers allowed it to be supposed that their books 
were in ordinary manuscript; consequently for many years no 
particulars of the dates or means by which they were produced 
would be inserted, 
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from the sorts contained in it, was evidently the 
production of a French workman, and intended for 
printing books in that language. The first time it 
was used was probably for ‘ Les Quatre Derrennieres 
Choses.”! 

Colard Mansion, as a skilful calligrapher, would, 
like so many other scribes of that period, naturally 
take to cutting letters intended to represent the 
character of his own writing, and under Caxton’s 
direction, and with a little practice would soon suc- 
ceed in producing a satisfactory result. It is, there- 
fore, quite possible that Mansion cut this second 
type for Caxton, and also a larger one of the same 
character, which he used independently; but it is 
equally possible that both were imported from 
Paris.” 

‘Les Quatre Derrennieres Choses,’ printed in 
Caxton’s No. 2 type, principally by the aid of 
Colard Mansion, was found in the British Museum 
by Mr. J. Winter Jones, bound up with the ‘ Medi- 
tacions,’ one of the three French books printed in 
Caxton’s first type, and in the same covers as when 
first purchased by their original owner. Both copies 
are unique. 


* From a comparison of the various types which Caxton used 
during the time he was a printer, it may be inferred, that in some 
of the founts the capitals were not cut by the same hand as the 
smaller or lower-case letters, It is very doubtful whether Caxton 
cut a single letter himself, but that, with the exception of his 
original fount, he imported his type from France and Holland. 

* A Bruges printer, named John Brito, about 1479, made use of 
a type very similar to this second type of Caxton’s, and another 
printer, Jan Veldener, of Utrecht in 1480 used a type, in many 
respects but not entirely, identical with Brito’s. 
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Among the books printed by Caxton at Bruges 
in the No. 2 type are the Latin oration of John 
Russell, delivered in 1469, when the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was invested with the Order of the Garter, 
at Ghent, and the ‘ History of Jason,’ dedicated to 
the young Prince of Wales. 

There is no evidence to show where Caxton’s 
workshop was situated, but it was most probably a 
room over the porch of St. Donatus’ church, in 
Bruges, as we find that Colard Mansion after Cax- 
ton’s departure was located in that room, and it is 
not unlikely that on his departure from Bruges our 
printer left Mansion in possession. 

The year 1476 was a sad one for Caxton and his 
mistress. The Duke of Burgundy, after six years 
of constant warfare with his neighbours, was still 
desperately, but vainly, struggling after that shadow 
of empire, which he had so long and obstinately pur- 
sued. On June 21st, 1476, was fought the bloody 
battle of Morat, between the duke and the Swiss, 
which resulted in the ruin of the Burgundian 
power. In the following January, the duke, while 
engaged in a murderous battle at Nanci, was over- 
powered and fell, covered with wounds, stubbornly 
fighting to the last. 

Caxton’s mistress was now no longer the ruling 
power at the court of Bruges. The young daughter 
of the late duke succeeded as the reigning sove- 
reign, and the Dowager Duchess of Burgundy re- 
signed her position at court, retiring into com- 
parative privacy on a handsome jointure. Caxton’s 
services as secretary would now be no longer re- 
quired by the duchess in her altered position, and, 
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from the same cause, he would also lose many of 
his former friends at court. This sudden and im- 
portant change in the state of affairs at Bruges no 
doubt decided Caxton in any wish he might natur- 
ally have felt to return to his native land, and cer- 
tainly his prospects of future employment were now 
more favourable at the English Court, where Ed- 
ward IV., firmly established on his throne, would 
look with favour on the old merchant, whose sym- 
pathies had always been with the Yorkists. 

Taking with him his new fount of type, his tools 
and his assistant, Caxton, therefore, with his wife 
and daughter, embarked for London. 

On his arrival there he would naturally make 
an early visit to his brethren at Mercers’ Hall. He 
had now reached his fifty-fifth year, and having 
been abroad nearly all his life he would know but 
little of the customs and habits of London life. His 
first obje€t would be to find a house, and probably 
he was assisted in this matter by the Mercers, as it 
was not long before we find him settled at West- 
minster, in a tenement held by that Company of 
the Abbots of Westminster. 

It has been erroneously assumed that because 
Caxton in some of his ‘colophons’ or conclusions 
to his books uses the words ‘ emprynted in th’Abbey 
of Westminster,’ that his printing press was set up 
in one of the chapels. But as Mr. Blades observes, 
‘It will be noticed that although the precise ex- 
pression, Printed in the Abbey of Westminster, is 
affixed to some books, yet the more general phrase 
Printed at Westminster is also used, and evidently 
refers to the same locality, for otherwise we must 
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suppose Caxton to have carried on two separate 
printing-offices for many years. The word “ Abbey” 
did not assume its modern sense, as applying only 
to the fabric, until after the Reformation; and the 
phrase “dwelling at Westminster,” used in 1484, 
just after “ printed in the Abbey,” 1483, and defore 
** printed in the Abbey,” 1485, proves that Caxton 
himself attached to the word no very restrictive 
idea. We find also, from the above-mentioned adver- 
tisement, that “‘ Westminster” in that instance meant 
“The Almonesrye,” where Caxton occupied a tene- 
ment, called ‘‘ The Red-pale.” The Almonry was a 
space within the Abbey precin¢ts, where alms were 
distributed to the poor; and here the Lady Mar- 
garet, mother of King Henry VII., and one of 
Caxton’s patronesses, built almshouses. Other houses 
were also there; and we therefore conclude that by 
the words in the Abbey Caxton meant nothing more 
than that he resided within the Abbey precinéts.’ 
The Almonry was situated west-south-west of 
the Abbey, and here Caxton established himself in 
his tenement under the sign of the Red Pale. 
Every house of business at that period, and until 
the middle of the 18th century, was distinguished by 
its sign, which was hung out in front. The printers of 
the fifteenth century adopted coats of arms for this 
purpose, and Caxton chose one with a red band down 
the centre of the shield, termed in heraldry a ‘ pale’: 
hence the name of Caxton’s sign, which he calls the 
‘Reed Pale,’ in the well-known advertisement: 


Jf it plese onp man spirituel or temporel to 
bye onp ppes of two and thre comemoracios of 
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salisburi vse enprpntid after the forme of this 
preset lettre whiche ben wel and trulp correct late 
bpm come to westmonester in to the almonesrpe 
at the reed pale and be shal baue them good 
chepe.*.° 

Supplico stet cedula. 


Caxton commenced his career at Westminster 
under good patronage, Edward IV. and his court 
being among his best supporters, among whom were 
also Earl Rivers, the Earl of Warwick, the Countess 
of Richmond, and in later times Richard III. and 
Henry VII. The first book which he produced at 
Westminster with the place and date of printing 
fully inserted was the ‘ Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophers,’ in November, 1477. To his old 
patron Earl Rivers, who had translated it from the 
French, was Caxton indebted for the commission to 
print this book. This nobleman, who had renewed 
the friendship commenced ten years before at Bruges, 
afterwards gave him several other translations to 
print, and, until his treacherous murder by Richard 
III. in 1483, was Caxton’s staunch friend. 

The faét that Caxton must have been married 
before he came to England has been recently brought 
to light by Mr. Gairdner of the Record office, who in 
1874 discovered among some papers received from 
the Chapter House at Westminster a copy of a deed 
of separation between ‘Gerard Croppe and Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Caxton,’ dated May 2oth, 
1496. It is probable that Caxton was married soon 
after he entered the service of the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, about 1469, and his daughter would have 
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been about twenty-one years old at her father’s 
death. In the Churchwarden’s Accounts of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, Caxton’s parish church, 
is the following entry, dated 1490: 

Item atte bureying of Mawde Caxton for torches and tapers 
itis, ijd. 

It is not at all improbable that this refers to 
Caxton’s wife. 

In the same accounts for 1478 is a previous entry 
referring probably to Caxton’s father. 


Item the day of burying of William Caxton for ij. torchis and 
iiij. tapers at a lowe masse xxd. 


It would seem that the family resided together 
under the shadow of the old Abbey, and doubtless 
held a high position in the parish of St. Margaret. 

From the charaéter of the books which Caxton 
translated and printed towards the close of his life, 
it would appear that he had a presentiment of his 
approaching end. It is not improbable that troubles 
came upon him in his latter days. The death of his 
wife must have been a heavy blow to the good man. 
Possibly his only daughter formed that unhappy 
union which we have mentioned, or illness may 
have overtaken him; but whatever may have been 
the cause, he seems to have felt that his time was 
short, and he set to work more arduously than ever. 
In the year previous to his death he printed no less 
than sixteen books, the greater number being his 
own translations from the Latin and French. Some 
of these were finished just before his death, such as 
‘The Art and Craft to know well to die,’ a traé& 
called ‘The twelve profits of tribulation,’ ‘The 
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seven points of true love and everlasting wisdom,’ 
etc. It would seem, however, that others which he 
had prepared were completed if not entirely printed 
by Wynken de Worde, Caxton’s successor ; for in- 
stance, ‘The Chastising of God’s Children,’ and 
‘Ars Moriendi, that is the Craft for to die for the 
health of men’s soul.’ 

His last effort was a translation, from a French 
work, of the Lives of the Fathers, which, like the 
Venerable Bede, he finished on the day of his death. 
So we learn from the colophon, or ending, which 
was added by Wynken de Worde, who printed the 
book. 

Among the parish records previously quoted is 
found the following entry of fees paid at the burial 
of Caxton in St. Margaret’s churchyard, the date 
being 1491. 

Item atte Burying of William Caxton for iiij torches vjs. viijd. 

Item for the belle atte same bureying vjd. 

‘These rates,’ says Mr. Blades, ‘ are considerably 
above those paid by the majority of the parish- 
ioners,’ which is a further confirmation of Caxton’s 
high position in his parish. He was, doubtless, 
looked up to by all classes as the learned printer. 
With his simple manners and unostentatious scholar- 
ship, he would be at home with every one, from 
the little child to the great Abbot himself, and we 
can easily imagine the pleasant conferences which 
took place between the two neighbours.’ 

From the following entries in the records of St. 


* John Esteney was Abbot during the whole of Caxton’s life at 
Westminster. 
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Margaret’s it would appear that Caxton left a will, 
but after much research no trace of it has been 
found: 


It™ receyued by the handes of William Ryolle for oone of thoo 
printed bokes that were bequothen to the Churche behove by 
William Caxston, vjs. viijd. 

It™ receyued by the handes of the said William for a nother of 
the same printed Bokes called a legend, vjs. viijd. 

It™ by the handes of the parisshe prest for a nother of the same 
legendes, vjs. viijd. 

At the end of this account— 


Memorand’, there remayneth in store to the said Chirch. 

It™: in bokes called legendes of the bequest of William Caxton, 
xiijd. 

There are other entries of the same character, 
showing that our printer left a considerable number 
of books to his parish. 

Considering the age when he entered upon his 
new occupation the result of Caxton’s labours was 
prodigious. His translations alone consisted of 4,500 
printed pages chiefly folio, while the total amount 
of printed matter which he produced between 1477 
and 1491 was 18,000 pages. 

Unfortunately there is no authentic portrait of 
Caxton. Several are extant, but not one of them is 
genuine. We must therefore be satisfied with imagi- 
nation on this subject. 

With regard to his chara¢ter, however, we are 
on safer ground. Whether in the family of a Lon- 
don merchant prince, or residing at a foreign capital 
and among the temptations of a luxurious court, 
the principles of William Caxton never varied. No 
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stain of any kind rests upon his character. With 
all his love of chivalry and romance he printed 
nothing even in that licentious age, without the 
object, as he himself relates, of promoting ‘ cour- 
tesy, humanity, hardiness, love, and virtue,’ and of 
‘inflaming the hearts of his readers and hearers to 
eschew works vicious and dishonest.” Although 
Caxton, as the pioneer in England of the printing 
art, will ever be entitled to the undying gratitude 
of his country, his name will also be remembered 
as having been the principal agent in lifting English 
literature from its low position, and fostering the 
growth of a purer taste among his countrymen, 
which blossomed out during the following century 


in the greatest poets and writers the world has ever 
seen. 


We will now conclude, in Caxton’s own phrase- 
ology, ‘ Here endeth the little book named “ Who 
was Caxton?” ’ a question we have endeavoured to 
answer in as succinct a manner as was possible with 
the subject, and trust that the reader will criticise 
with a kindly eye the many faults which, doubtless, 
exist in this attempt to piece together, in a small 
compass, facts and probabilities. The writer has 
ventured in one part of our printer’s history to take 
a rather different view of the subject than has 
hitherto been suggested, but looking at the scanty 
amount of knowledge we possess, it seemed one 
which might be fairly adopted, and he must leave 
the verdict of opinion to his readers. 
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I. By JAmes Durr Brown.’ 


that it may seem a little presump- 











0) tuous on the part of one who has no 
VENsb?), ; ’ ‘ 
BSR, claim to be considered a ‘learned 





bibliographer,’ to intrude on the sacred 
preserve so long monopolized by a special class of 
students and librarians. It is, however, the privi- 
lege of the outsider, not only to see most of the 
game, but, being a non-combatant, also to have 
breath and self-possession enough to give calm 
utterance to his opinion on the show. As a libra- 
rian of many years’ standing, I have watched the 
progress of bibliographical work with a great deal 
of interest, and I have been especially impressed by 
the attempts of our English workers in the field. 
As the result of this close watching, I feel in a 
position to air my views on the whole subject of 
English bibliographical work, and I shall do so 
quite frankly, even at the risk of repeating state- 
ments which have already been better put by more 
qualified writers. 


* As Mr. Brown’s vigorous paper could not be expected to pass 
unchallenged, it seemed better that the reply should appear in the 
same number of ‘ The Library’ rather than at an interval of three 
months. With Mr. Brown’s consent a corrected proof of his article 
was sent to Mr. Alfred Pollard, and his answer follows as a second 
paper under the same title.—Ep. 
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Without further preface, then, I may mention as 
a first point, that I believe English bibliographical 
work to be little better than a hollow sham, carried 
out on the narrowest possible lines, by men who 
are more anxious for personal glory or profit than 
the accomplishment of any work of public utility. 
Indeed, it may be safely said that modern biblio- 
graphy is exactly the same old egotistical hobby 
which it was a hundred years ago, when it became 
a fad for rich collectors, and the dry-as-dust de- 
votees of fifteenth century Latinity. Everyone who 
has anything to do with books, is interested in 
the incunabula and old literature generally, and 
so far as the accurate recording of rare and valuable 
books is concerned, anyone can sympathize with 
what may be termed the bibliographical side of 
literary history. But it is when this kind of re- 
search, confined to one narrow period, and on one 
particular system, is pursued simply as a dilettante 
fad, without any object of utility, that the practical 
mind revolts, and demands a change, or rest. For 
years past the world has been waiting for some 
practical outcome of all this wonderful biblio- 
graphical study, of which so much has been heard, 
but nothing has appeared save more studies of the 
incunabula rearranged to give an appearance of 
novelty. It is a remarkable thing that biblio- 
graphers are unable to tear themselves away from 
the typographical mysteries of the fifteenth century, 
and that they should spend all their time squabbling 
about type-founts and the merely material side of 
books, when so much remains to be done to eluci- 
date the history of the book during periods even 
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more interesting, and certainly more influential from 
the literary point of view. We have elaborate lists 
of the incunabula arranged in order of the authors’ 
names; then someone comes along and rearranges 
these lists under the names of towns, and the names 
of the printers. Not satisfied with this, another 
group of workers devote themselves to the incuna- 
bula contained in particular libraries, and then 
comes the chronological order crank, One man 
confines himself to the presses of particular printers 
or towns; and another exploits the type. Again, 
we have the patriotic bibliographer who makes the 
nationality of printing in the fifteenth century his 
mark, and so the farce goes on, till the incunabula 
have been exploited off the face of the earth. 
Meanwhile, amidst this laborious industry, the 
world is waiting to know what the fifteenth cen- 
tury books were all about. Can any of the learned 
bibliographers who have wasted years collecting 
title-pages and colophons and collations, and even 
specimens, just give us a glimmer of light on the 
contents of the books which interested the people 
of the fifteenth century? What were their popular 
poetry, fiction, philosophy, art, and other studies? 
What are these books adout, with the queer Latin, 
German, French, Italian, Dutch, and English titles? 
Literary historians do not enlighten us much about 
individual books, and it seems to be reserved for 
the bibliographer to supply the missing descriptions, 
only he is so busy quarrelling over d/ank Jeaves and 
questions of dimensions, that he has no time to 
ascertain the contents of the books which pass 


through his hands. Thus arises the popular belief 
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that bibliographers are generally ignorant of the 
contents of books, and thus, also, we get at the 
kernel of the saying: ‘ The librarian who reads is 
lost.’ This latter is but a bibliographer’s way of 
stating that the book-collator’s attention must be 
strictly confined to the d/ank leaves and the signa- 
tures. He must not glance at the literary contents— 
that is reserved for some other department of human 
activity, which, strangely enough, does not seem to 
exist; as both bibliographers and literary historians 
repudiate the idea of book annotation. 

It is a great point in modern bibliographical 
science, to make a careful note of the d/ank leaves. 
Many a book is imperfeét which lacks them, and its 
market value may be seriously impaired if a blank 
leaf, completing a section, is absent. Heavens! what 
a depth of scientific accuracy and observation is im- 
plied in the careful description of a blank leaf, and 
how the integrity of the literary contents of a book 
must suffer if its waste papers are missing! It is 
the same with margins, and other points connected 
with material condition. In short, the modern 
scientific bibliographer is a kind of hack for the 
secondhand bookseller and book-colleétor. Years 
of devotion expended on the study of book values, 
rarity, odd physical characteristics, antiquity, and 
uniqueness, have made the bibliographer a mere 
hanger-on at the heels of the curiosity hunter and 
book dealer. His knowledge is expended chiefly 
on that side of the history and contents of the printed 
book, which is valueless to all save a few interested 
collectors, and he has neglected to leave any com- 
plete or general information concerning the subject- 
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matter of books. But it is not only the individual 
bibliographer who has neglected the vital part of 
bibliography. Nearly the whole of the biblio- 
graphical societies are working on the same narrow 
lines. Instead of useful subject bibliographies, we 
are fobbed off with monographs in illustration of 
the special hobbies of individual members. One 
crank compiles a monograph on the quads and 
quoins used by Aldus, and the society forthwith 
prints it in a strictly limited edition with the 
ulterior view of creating a famine, and so in time 
causing the publications of the society to rank 
among the world’s book rarities. This ambition 
would be legitimate enough if these societies were 
private book-publishing clubs like the Bannatyne, 
Roxburghe, or Spalding; but they are nothing of 
the sort. They profess to deal with bibliographical 
science on the broadest possible lines; they invite 
public libraries and the general public to become 
members; and they do not undertake to confine 
themselves to obscure little points in historical 
typography which may chance to interest one or 
two of the purely antiquarian members. Their 
appeal is, on the contrary, very much wider, but 
they do not stand by their principles and compile 
and issue works which would be of use to the public 
at large. There is not a single bibliographical 
society in existence which makes the slightest 
attempt to justify its existence as a useful institu- 
tion, by publishing acceptable work of general in- 
terest, and it has been left for an American library 
association to point the way. On the one hand we 
have professing Brbliographical societies printing a 
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number of expensive, and comparatively useless 
monographs on petty aspects of historical typo- 
graphy; while, on the other hand, we have a society 
which only professes to be a Library association, 
issuing valuable dib/grapbhical indexes to history, 
fine arts, periodicals, and other departments of 
knowledge. The contrast is very marked, and it 
proves that we must not look to professional biblio- 
graphers for any assistance in the work of record- 
ing, indexing, and annotating the literature of all 
times. 

Without necessarily adopting the extravagantly 
wide definitions of Bibliography adopted by Peignot 
and other authors, whose industry was scarcely 
equal to their ambition, it has always seemed to 
me that Bibliography meant more than the mere 
physical description of books and the record of 
their monetary values. The value of detailed re- 
gistration of pages, signatures, watermarks, sizes by 
paper-folds or centimetres, blank leaves, and all the 
other etceteras of exaét collation, never struck me 
as being more than a dreadful waste of time, save 
as regards very old books, which cannot be de- 
scribed satisfactorily without the use of such a 
system. It may also serve as a kind of testimonial 
to the honesty of a bookseller, and a guarantee to 
the purchaser that he is getting all he finds de- 
scribed ; but to see bibliographers seriously quoting 
such scraps of the obvious, in the case of compara- 
tively modern books, regularly paged and easily 
identified, is really a solemn sham. It is an en- 
deavour to provide with aseries of formidable looking 
symbols a simple art which would be ever so much 
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more rational if stripped of all this pseudo-scientific 
garnishing. 

Instead of wasting more time wandering about 
the byeways of mediaeval literature and typography, 
our living ‘learned bibliographers’ and _biblio- 
graphical societies should devote some of their 
surplus energy to the advancement of real learn- 
ing, in its widest sense, by providing students of all 
kinds with complete or selective bibliographies of 
every useful subject, properly annotated and indexed. 
The day has gone past for all the bibliographical 
work to be undertaken in the interests of the 
Dominie Sampsons and Snuffy Davies of the private 
library and the public book-barrow, and it is time 
a little more attention was bestowed on the actual 
needs of living people. In particular the incuna- 
bula require a long rest, unless some bibliographer 
will now set to work and provide us with a com- 
plete subject-index to the literature of the fifteenth 
century? There are hundreds of subjects requiring 
treatment, and if, instead of publishing monographs 
on printing presses, whose productions are so rare 
as to be seldom seen by bibliographers and never 
by the general public, our bibliographers would 
quit the path of dilettantism for that of practical 
work, they would not only enhance the value of 
their own work, but would be of enormous assist- 
ance to students the world over, and even to 
ordinary seekers of everyday information. Biblio- 
graphy should be understood properly to include 
the books of all times and on all topics, and the 
present narrow view taken by so many, that it is 
the science relating to old and rare books, should 
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be abandoned. To such a pass has this cult of the 
mediaeval book come, that it is a€tually more diffi- 
cult to trace the works of a living author, than it 
is to secure a true, full, and particular account of 
the titles of all the books written by some old 
Latinist. There are great tracts in the long history 
of English bibliography remaining to be studied 
and recorded, and this is another direction in which 
our bibliographers could pursue good and useful 
work. But it is always the remote and far away 
subject which attracts English students. They neg- 
leét the work lying at home demanding attention, 
in order to exploit seeming mysteries at a distance, 
which are really as commonplace and unattractive 
as the home product appears to be by its very 
familiarity. 


II. By Atrrep W. Potrarp. 

@INCE the honour of replying to Mr. 
Brown’s interesting article has been 
offered me, it would be pusillanim- 
ous to decline it, but I must own to 
Mees some trepidation in accepting. With 
~~ all the advantages of an ‘ outsider’ and 
a ‘non-combatant,’ Mr. Brown’s ‘calm utterance’ 
has taken the form of denouncing the friends with 
whom I have the honour to work as ‘ hacks’ and 
‘cranks,’ ‘ hangers-on at the heels of the curiosity- 
hunter and book-dealer,’ pursuers of ‘a hollow sham’ 
or (variantly) of a ‘solemn’ one, riders of an ‘ ego- 
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tistical hobby,’ and cultivators of a ‘dilettante fad.’ 
He has penetrated into the recesses of our minds and 
has discovered that we are ‘more anxious for per- 
sonal glory or profit’ than to be of any use, and that 
collectively in our little societies we entertain ‘ ulte- 
rior views’ of creating a ‘book famine,’ while we 
are not above using false pretences to lure the inno- 
cent librarian and general public into paying us 
their guineas. If Mr. Brown as a calm outsider can 
be betrayed into these violent expressions, an oppo- 
nent who does not even pretend to be disinterested 
must surely pray that no action for libel may follow 
his attempt to reply. 

Mr. Brown’s remarks about the bibliographical 
societies offer, perhaps, as convenient a starting point 
as can be found. He appears to be under the belief, 
which is not wholly peculiar to him, that when a 
society is formed an entirely new motive power is 
called into existence. Unfortunately this is not the 
case. Ifone hundred people form themselves into 
a society and not one of them is prepared to do any 
work, the work of that society will be nil. Ifninety- 
five members of the society adopt a purely receptive 
attitude, and five are ready to work, the work of 
the society will be the work of those five members. 
If they all happen to be interested in the same 
section of their subject, the work of the society will 
be one-sided. But the fault will not rest with the 
five members, nor with the governing body of the 
society for accepting their help. The fault will rest 
with the other members of the society who do 
nothing, or with the outsiders who might join the 
society and work for it, but who prefer to criticise. 
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Only in one case could the blame fairly be shifted 
to other shoulders. It might conceivably happen 
that, by ingenious gerrymandering or lawless defi- 
ance of the rules, a small clique controlled the work 
of a society, and refused to print the books of any 
but its own partisans. Mr. Brown appears to know 
of such a society. It is one managed by so skilful a 
caucus that it can confine itself to ‘obscure little 
points of historical typography which may chance 
to interest one or two of the purely antiquarian 
members.’ The passivity of a society which accepted 
a succession of books in which only one or two of 
its members were interested would indeed be won- 
derful, and it would be more wonderful still if its 
members steadily increased, and its uninteresting 
books sold in the outside market at a price consider- 
ably higher than that at which members purchased 
them. This last detail, however, according to Mr. 
Brown, is only the effect of further manipulations. 
To him it is an offence to regulate the number of 
copies printed in accordance with the demand. 
Sweeter, it may be presumed, are the ways of the 
publisher, who sells the first half of an edition at a 
very high price, and the second half at a very low 
one; thus offering to book buyers an instance of 
how disadvantageous it is for such worms as they to 
rise early. 

If the view suggested in the foregoing paragraph 
be correct, Mr. Brown’s duty is clear. Instead of 
remaining a philosophic outsider, indulging in lan- 
guage, esoterically, no doubt, calm, but phenomen- 
ally, and to mere outward seeming, a little offensive, 
he should bear his share of the burden of produétion, 
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for zero, even when multiplied a hundred, or it may 
be three hundred, times, remains zero still, and until 
men are found ready to work along new lines of 
bibliographical research, the present little band of 
cranks, hacks, hangers-on and faddists have no 
competitors. 

Here it becomes reasonable to ask if the aforesaid 
handful of workers are really deserving of the hard 
names Mr. Brown showers on them from the 
severely practical and utilitarian standpoint which 
he affects. If the work which any body of men are 
doing for a society is bad in itself, then it would be 
well that the society should dissolve rather than 
continue to print it. If, however, the work is good 
in itself, it does not become bad because other 
people who might be doing other work prefer to be 
idle. Now to the goodness of the work of my anti- 
quarian friends Mr. Brown himself bears eloquent, 
though seemingly unconscious, witness. Thanks to 
their labours, he tells us, it is a¢tually easier ‘to secure 
a true, full and particular account of the titles of all 
the books written by some old Latinist ’ than to trace 
the works ofa living author. Could any testimonial 
be more emphatic? Only let the other men imitate 
this zeal, and the whole burden will be lifted! Not 
so, says Mr. Brown, these men are the only workers 
in the field, therefore they must clear the corner of 
it in which I am interested and leave their own. 
Mr. Brown seems a little peremptory. 

If we pass from the general effect of our anti- 
quaries’ toils to some of the details on which Mr. 
Brown fastens, here again he provides his own 
answer. He is particularly severe on any allusion 
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to blank leaves, even to the point of refusing to 
mention them, save with the added scorn that appears 
to be lent by italics. And yet, by-and-by, when he 
is more anxious to use his stick to beat another poor 
dog, he makes the antiquaries a present of their 
whole case, owning that ‘ very old books’ ‘cannot be 
described satisfactorily without the use of such a sys- 
tem’ as that which includes ‘ detailed registration of 
pages, signatures, watermarks, sizes by paper-folds, 
or centimetres, blank leaves (sic), and all the other 
etceteras of exact collation.’ I must confess myself to 
a preference for being told whether even a modern 
book which begins on the third leaf of a sheet has 
lost a half-title and a portrait, or only two pieces of 
white paper; but my brief at present is for the an- 
tiquaries, and since Mr. Brown himself owns that 
the books with which they deal cannot be satis- 
factorily described save on their system, I must con- 
clude that his earlier gibes were only intended to 
please the ‘ gallery.’ 

I am reminded by another glance at Mr. Brown’s 
paper that ‘ the world’ is still ‘ waiting.’ It is wait- 
ing, so Mr. Brown assures us, for ‘some practical 
outcome’ from all this bibliographical work, and 
more particularly to know what those fifteenth-cen- 
tury books ‘ with their queer titles,’ were all about. 
I am afraid that Mr. Brown has made the mistake 
of regarding himself and the world as too nearly 
synonymous. His own generous anxiety to know 
more about fifteenth-century literature I fully be- 
lieve in and sympathize with. I may even venture 
to advertise the new edition of Mr. Arber’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Garner,’ by mentioning that I have written a 
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preface to one of the volumes, to try to prove that 
this fifteenth-century literature is not quite so dull 
as it is usually thought to be. But that the world 
is waiting to be told about fifteenth-century litera- 
ture with the smallest approach to impatience is too 
gross and improbable an imagination to deceive a 
child. 

But if the world were really waiting, have biblio- 
graphers, as such, nothing to tell it? I say, as such, 
for the true bibliographer, like the cat in Mr. Kip- 
lings ‘Just so’ story, ever bargains to walk by him- 
self when all sorts of people are trying to tie him 
down to stay with them for always and always and 
always, and do their work. The chemist says 
‘These bibliographers are but drones: they have 
never made me a bibliography of chemistry.’ But the 
chemist must make his own bibliography of chem- 
istry, for he and he only possesses the knowledge 
of the subject which can make such a bibliography 
intelligent. The bibliographer can give him many 
hints about forms and typographical arrangement, 
and the need for uniformity, but he cannot make 
the bibliography himself unless he knows chemistry, 
and if he tries to get up chemistry for the purpose 
of making the bibliography he courts disaster. Of 
course one and the same person may be a biblio- 
grapher and also a chemist, or a chemist and also a 
bibliographer, and then his bibliography of chem- 
istry ought, alike formally and materially, to be very 
good indeed. But its material goodness will not 
proceed from his qualifications as a bibliographer. 

Now apply this doétrine, which is surely sound, 


to Mr. Brown’s (or the world’s!) desire to know 
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what fifteenth-century books ‘ with their queer titles’ 
are about. Is a mere bibliographer to summarize 
a whole European literature—theology, law medi- 
cine, philosophy, the attempts at science, as well as 
all those subjects, such as history, which seem easier 
to handle than they are, because they have a less 
special terminology? If Mr. Brown’s lectures on 
Bibliography at the School of Economics taught his 
hearers how to describe books on subjects of which 
they are ignorant, my regret that I could not manage 
to go to any of them is immeasurably increased. 
But I am afraid that not even he could accomplish 
such a feat. 

Yet it would appear from Mr. Brown’s article 
that our American friends have already shown us 
how these things may be done. With a suppression 
of an essential fact which I cannot admire, he holds 
up the American Library Association as having 
done the work which bibliographers have left un- 
done—the suppressed fact being, that as regards the 
descriptive catalogue of American history and other 
already published books, the generosity of Mr. 
George Iles made it possible to carry the work 
through, with the help of many experts, and that 
as regards any schemes which the Association ma 
now have in hand, it has them in hand because 
Mr. Carnegie has placed £20,000 at its disposal for 
the purpose. In so far as these schemes bear good 
fruit they will do so by securing the help of experts 
in different subjects to make bibliographies, not by 
turning bibliographers on to subjects of which they 
have no competent knowledge, and which they can 
only illustrate by cutting out snippets from reviews. 
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Primarily and essentially, I should say, the enumera- 
tion of books. His is the lowly task of finding out 
what books exist, and thereby helping to secure 
their preservation, and furnishing the specialist with 
information as to the extent of the subject-matter 
with which he has to deal. In one of the unlucky 
phrases into which his love of rhetoric betrays him, 
Mr. Brown speaks of the ‘ farce’ of different re- 
arrangements going on ‘till the incunabula have been 
exploited off the face of the earth.’ The truth is, of 
course, exactly the opposite, every fresh re-arrange- 
ment bringing to light more books, and further 
elucidating their history. ‘It is a good thing to 
read books,’ wrote Frederick Locker, ‘and it need 
not be a bad thing to write them; but it is a pious 
thing to preserve those that have been some time 
written: the colleéting, and mending, and binding, 
and cataloguing of books are all means to such an 
end.’ The more attention is bestowed on any class 
of book the more (alas) prices rise, and the more 
incentive there is to bring new copies to light. 
When the bibliographer has brought books to light 
and printed lists of them, whether chronologically, 
if that be his ‘crank,’ or under their authors, I 
submit that he has done a great part of what can 
reasonably be expected of him. The further treat- 
ment of the books so as to show their importance in 
their several subjects must necessarily be the work 
of specialists, and cannot usefully be undertaken by 
anyone else. That the specialists are deplorably 
slow is only too true, so slow that bibliographers 
may easily be forgiven if they make raids into sub- 
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jects for whose treatment they are only inadequately 
equipped. But this cannot alter the radical prin- 
ciple on which the work must be divided between 
the two sets of men. 

I said just now that when a bibliographer had 
enumerated all the books of any period he has done 
a great part of what can reasonably be expected of 
him. With the space which remains at my disposal 
I cannot develop fully my concéption of what re- 
mains over when this great part has been accom- 
plished, but it may at least be roughly indicated. 
Mr. Brown, with his rather truculent narrowness, 
jeers at my friend Mr. Proétor as a ‘crank’ who 
‘compiles a monograph on the quads and quoins 
used by Aldus.” Now it is Mr. Proétor’s honour- 
able distinétion that instead of, as most of us are 
content to do, stating any case he may have to ex- 
pound according to vague general impressions, he 
puts his faéts definitely and concretely, and thus 
does his work once and for all. Many people knew 
vaguely that the earliest Greek founts were very 
complicated. By the simple statement that one of 
them (not owned by Aldus) contained some 1,350 
different ‘sorts, Mr. Proétor demonstrated how, 
despite the wrong ideals with which the printers 
started, and the innate conservatism of scholars, the 
burden laid upon the compositors was so intolerable 
that it was bound to work its own remedy. Hence 
the curious history of Greek type, which, starting 
with an attempt at the slavish imitation of hand- 
writing, continually simplified itself without any 
reference to good models, until it attained the 
curiously artificial charaéter with which we are 
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familiar. Mr. Proctor’s monograph on ‘ The Print- 
ing of Greek in the Fifteenth Century ’ does not tell 
us what the Greek Psalter or ‘ Batrachomyomachia’ 
or the works of Aristotle are ‘ about,’ but it does 
give the clue to the difficulties, essential and acci- 
dental, which have beset Greek printing from its 
infancy, and in doing this takes us an important 
step on the way to overcoming them. If biblio- 
graphers help to improve modern printing, they 
will prove themselves much more useful persons 
than Mr. Brown would allow, and that their work 
tends in this direétion can hardly be denied. 

In a like manner it would be easy to show, 
though the argument cannot here be developed 
fully, that both the historian of literature and the 
critical editor must rely greatly on the help of bib- 
liographers if they are to do justice to their sub- 
jects, and avoid serious errors. Unless the biblio- 
grapher gives us some inkling of the number of 
copies which usually made up an edition in early 
times, and of the frequency with which one edition 
was succeeded by another, what guide have we to 
the literary influence and popularity of any given 
book? Or again, into what useless disquisitions 
have not critical editors plunged in order to demon- 
strate the priority of one Prayer Book, or text of 
any other popular work over another, regardless of 
the probability that, owing to the slowness of pull- 
ing impressions at a hand-press, books for which a 
large sale was expected were set up simultaneously 
at two or more presses, so that two or more editions 
may have equal claims to priority! Regardless of 
the trouble they were creating for these blameless 
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critical editors, the printers, it seems certain, used 
to mix sheets from two different presses at hap- 
hazard, and to the innocent scholar each several 
combination of these different sheets appears as a 
separate edition. Once more, the part which the 
compositor might playin creating different‘ editions’ 
was hardly even guessed until Mr. Wynne Baxter 
suggested it a few months ago. The wiser sort 
spoke mysteriously of no two copies of an early 
book being exaétly alike, and of ‘ correétions’ intro- 
duced while books were passing through the press. 
We had visions of authors picking up damp sheets 
in printing offices, and stopping the press to set 
right an error. Who of us imagined that in two 
cases out of three the ‘ corrector’ was only the press- 
man, whose inking-balls had caught up a few letters 
out of the forme, and who put them back, or any 
others he chanced to find on the floor, in what order 
seemed good to him, and thus created variants which 
set all critical ingenuity at defiance? 

I hope some day to develop more fully the sug- 
gestions of the last paragraph, and others of a like 
nature. Here it may suffice to point out that so 
long as literature in order to be communicated has 
to take material form, so long will it be to the ad- 
vantage of the little world which cares for literature 
that every point which concerns this material form ‘ 
should be carefully and thoroughly investigated. 
It may even be that an examination of the ‘ quads 
and quoins of Aldus’ may possess as much real 
literary interest as a new disquisition on the rela- 
tions of Shelley and Harriet Westbrook, or whether 
George IV. did or did not behave shabbily to 
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Sheridan on his death-bed. All knowledge is good, 
and though we have a right, and even a duty, to 
condemn those who set others to tasks of which the 
possible result seems incommensurate to the certain 
labour, on the other hand, where the work is volun- 
tarily and joyously undertaken, what wise man will 
be so overbold as to fetter the worker’s liberty? Mr. 
Brown has sinned against one of the soundest of 
maxims, the maxim that tells us never to try to pull 
another man off his hobby. I have pointed out al- 
ready that to start on indiscriminate annotation of 
fifteenth-century books is not without danger, but 
for annotated catalogues, viewed as Mr. Brown’s 
special hobby, I have all possible respect and good- 
will. It is only when he tries to pull me off my 
own mount, and my friends off theirs, in order to 
make us all ride the beasts he offers us, whither he 
is pleased to direét, that I join issue. Let him an- 
notate and describe what books he pleases, and I 
will applaud his zeal. Let him start a Descriptive 
Cataloguing Society, and if I can rake up a spare 
guinea he shall have it. But when with a humorous 
assumption of impartiality he denounces work in 
which he does not happen to be interested as a 
‘sham’ (‘hollow’ or otherwise) and a ‘ dilettante 
fad’ and those who put their hand to it, without fee 
or reward, as ‘ hacks’ and ‘cranks,’ then my sym- 
pathy with Mr. Brown is inclined to cool. 
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ULRICH VON ELLENBOG AND THE 
PRESS OF S. ULRICH AT AUGS- 
BURG. 


Wien ean HE volume which is the subject of this 
a i a notice is in the University Library, 
, Cambridge. It has long been well 
known to a small circle of students in 
} this country; but by its interest both 
as a human document and as a con- 
tribution to a difficult problem in the early history 
of printing, it deserves to be introduced to a wider 
public than heretofore. The book contains five 
separate treatises, which belonged to Ulrich von 
Ellenbog, and in 1476 were bound for him at Augs- 
burg in a single volume, which afterwards belonged 
to the Benedictine Abbey at Ottobeuern, as an 
almost effaced inscription witnesses. It is full of 
annotations and various entries in Ellenbog’s hand- 
writing of dates ranging from 1476 to 1497; and I 
propose to transcribe some of these and let them 
speak for themselves, adding only such commentary 
as seems necessary for the proper understanding of 
them. 

Ulrich von Ellenbog was a doétor of medicine, 
and is now chiefly known as the father of Nicolaus 
Ellenbog, afterwards Prior of the Benediétine house 
at Ottobeuern, who has found a place in the ‘ All- 
gemeine Deutsche Biographie.’ But Ulrich was him- 
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self both a writer and a colleétor. In the first 
capacity he wrote, in 1482, a rule for guarding 
against the plague, at the request of the Commune 
of Memmingen, a neighbouring town; and this was 
printed twelve years after, when another outbreak 
occurred, by the local printer, Albrecht Kunne. A 
second book of Ellenbog on the same subject was 
issued in the same year from the same press (Hain 
6580, 6581). As a collector he does not seem to 
be known, but alike as physician, writer and book- 
lover he may be compared with his more famous 
contemporary, Burkhard von Horneck, who, like 
himself, was at one time in the service of the Im- 
perial family. Horneck was the author of a poem 
on S. Patrick’s Purgatory and of the ‘ Carmen de in- 
genio sanitatis.’ Both of these books, by a curious 
coincidence, issued from the same press as those 
of Ellenbog, and at about the same time, though 
the exact year is not known (Hain 8926, 8927, 
13603). Several books from Horneck’s library are 
extant; one of them, which lies before me as I write, 
has the inscription: ‘Est Burkardi de Horneck 
arcium et medicine doétoris imperialis et archidu- 
calis phisici.’ 

To return to the Cambridge volume. On the 
inside of the front cover is the following list of con- 
tents, freed from its writer’s unusually complicated 
abbreviations, and occasionally somewhat modern- 
ized in spelling: ‘ Vdalricus Ellenbog 1476. Tra&- 
atus Hainrici ariminensis de quatuor virtutibus car- 
dinalibus ad venetos cum registro doétoris Thome 
Ornemberg de Memingen confratris mei in studio 
haidelbergensi. Reportatorium biblie aureum. Iter 
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viatoris penitentis per quadragessimam impressum 
Auguste, Tractatus de diuina predestinacione. Liber 
de oculo morali Joannis pisani.’ 

The next inscription is addressed by Ellenbog to 
his sons, and gives directions as to the use of the 
volume; it clearly dates from the year 1481, the 
year in which his son Nicolaus was born, and must 
be taken in connection with that on the flyleaf, 
which is given below. It is written immediately 
underneath the table of contents, and reads as fol- 
lows: ‘ O filii, hos traétatus coniunxi, quia habent ac 
continent materias ad inuicem querendas. Coniung- 
ite huic preceptorium Nider ut copiosam habeatis 
materiam quam legere voltis, similiter sophologium; 
hi namque tres libri coniungantur nec separari de- 
bent de precepto patris vestri.’ 

The notes of this period of his life scattered 
through the volume are full of continual references 
to Nider’s ‘ Praeceptorium’ and the ‘ Sophologium’ 
of Le Grand. It would be interesting to know 
whether Ellenbog’s copies of these still exist, and 
if so, what annotations they contain. If Ulrich’s 
son, the Prior of Ottobeuern, kept the books to- 
gether, and they all passed to the library of the 
house at his death, as this one did, one would expect 
to find them either in the Miinchen Library, or 
among the scattered treasures of that storehouse of 
incunabula. But there seems to be no distinét sign 
in the present volume of its having ever formed 
part of that colle¢tion. 

Ellenbog’s next entry, of like date to the pre- 
ceding, is on the back of the flyleaf. It also is ad- 


dressed to his four sons, and is a kind of father’s 
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testament to his children, at the same time as it is an 
interesting revelation of character. There is, in fact, 
something pathetic in this message of the old phy- 
sician, written four hundred and more years ago, to 
his sons, the youngest of whom was but just born, 
and in his wish, so often expressed, but so seldom 
realised, that his books might be kept together 
after his death: ‘ Ellenbog ad filios suos quatuor die 
annunciacionis anno 1481. O filii, dum nunc ego 
genitor vester in artibus ac medicinis studuissem, 
in eisdemque promotus essem, magna cum dili- 
gentia practice medicinali operam dedi vsque in 
hodiernam lucem; ex qua de temporalibus acquesiui 
vt bene vos nutrirem, residuans ex hereditatibus 
paternis ac hereditatibus soceri mei fructus profecto 
annuos: tandem die qua supra publicate sunt in- 
dulgencie Sixti quarti concesse ordini johanitarum 
pro defensione insule Rodi, ubi motus proposui de 
ceteris operam eciam dare scientiis solidis vti doc- 
etur in tractatu de oculo morali capitulo xi informa- 
cione quarta. Hortor vos vt et vos idem faciatis. 
Omnes morimur, imo et mortui sunt vestri fratres 
filii mei quatuor; sequemini et vos; has indulgencias 
vna mecum habebitis. Dum in hoc libro legitis 
querite concordancias in preceptorio Nider, cuius 
registrum facile est; nam Hainricus ariminensis ad 
venetos minus copiosus est, Nider tamen singula 
tangit. In biblia aurea materiam de qua legitis 
querite pro locis allegandis. Idem facite in aliis 
summis, quarum copiam vobis relinquam. Oro 
tamen ne libros meos quantum possibile foret di- 
uidatis separando eos ab inuicem. Legite ac rele- 
gite, quemadmodum ego pater feci. Diligite literas, 
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fugite vana, Sitis fratres veri in dil[e]étione vera, 
et bene vobis erit. Descendat super vos filios bene- 
dictio mea paterna. Sitis memores parentum ves- 
trorum. Valete in Christo.’ 

The first of the books enumerated in the list of 
contents is the edition of Henricus Ariminensis on 
the Cardinal Virtues printed at Strassburg (Hain 
1649), and a good deal discussed as the work of a 
printer not yet identified, but sometimes confused 
with Eggestein; now, however, the investigations 
of my friend Mr. George Dunn, tend to conneét 
him with the Georgius de Spira who printed a 
‘Breviarium Ratisponense’ in 1479-80, and the 
Georg Reyser who was a printer at Wiirzburg for 
many years from 1478. 

In this first book there is no inscription of biblio- 
graphical interest, though some of Ellenbog’s mar- 
ginal annotations of various dates are amusing or 
instructive. Thus, on the first page, where the name 
of Thomas Dorniberg (the Ornemberg of the con- 
tents, Ellenbog’s fellow-student at Heidelberg, and 
the author of the table) occurs, he has written: 
‘Nunc cancellarius palatini reni philippi 1478’; 
and below: ‘Is thomas moritur 1497.’ Both these 
facts seem to have been unknown to the writer of 
Dorniberg’s life in the ‘ Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie.” Then, on the verso of leaf 22, where the 
author, in speaking of the relations of husband and 
wife, quotes Valerius Maximus with approval for 
his commendation of the Romans in their care for 
their wives’ adornment, Ellenbog writes: ‘1481. 
O rauensperg, vbi vxores excellunt cunctas in suauia 
in precioso ornatu.” The allusion in this entry to 
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Ravensburg in Swabia will be made clear further on. 
On the last page of the book he adorns the thrilling 
story of the lady who was too fond of combing her 
hair with a most realistic drawing of a comb. A 
few more extracts from the annotations to this book 
may be given to show their varied interest. 

Where (leaf 22 reéto) the author is speaking of 
almsgiving, and the duty of wives to make amends 
for their husbands’ defects in that way, Ellenbog 
humorously remarks: ‘ ellenbog commisit vxori 
sue id onus.” Twenty-four leaves further on (44 
recto) we have an autobiographical note, referring 
to the writer’s service as physician in the suite of 
Archduke Sigismund, who was an expensive Herr: 
‘Archiduxsigismundus austrie cuius fui phisicus, fuit 
imitator huius [7.e. of the precept that it is the duty 
of princes to avoid avarice] et . . . plus delectabatur 
in distribuendo et dando quam in recipiendo aut 
retinendo; tandem resignauit comitatum tyrol’ regi 
maxim[il]iano patrueli eius filio imperatoris frid- 
rici 1490.’ Next comes (46 verso) a piece of 
contemporary history, written when the Italian ex- 
pedition of Charles VIII. was still the sensation of 
the hour: ‘ Anno 1495 Karolus francorum rex in- 
travit Romam in die Stephani Et primus totam 
Ytaliam in qua membra haud dilexerunt sua capita. 
Et propter parcialitatem obtinuit Pisas, Florentiam, 
Senos, Viterbium, Romam, et regnum neapolitanum..’ 
Then we have a breath of current politics; a de- 
nunciation of some Boss Croker of the period. The 
author is speaking of the evils of democratic rule, 
as illustrated in the cities of Lombardy; and Ellen- 
bog writes: ‘Hoc regimine vtuntur alique ciui- 
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tates imperiales. Ve Auguste sub Schwartz. 1478.’ 
But it is when the author comes to his chapter on 
the government and manners of the Venetians that 
our worthy physician gives full rein to his feelings. 
At first they are shown by short outbursts, as when 
against the words in the text, ‘dicta gens summa 
gaudens libertate,’ he writes: ‘ Et male, quia papam 
et imperatorem spernant.’ It is of course well known 
that the Venetians adopted a very independent atti- 
tude towards the Holy See, and that their city was 
the only place in Italy where translations of the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue could be produced. But 
as soon as the commerce of the Venetians is touched 
on he becomes dithyrambic, and roundly accuses the 
Venetians of conniving at the Turkish depredations 
in Euboea, in North Italy, when the Turks pene- 
trated past Gorizia as far as Treviso, in Cyprus, and 
in Apulia. His concentrated wrath vents itself thus: 
‘Temporibus meis Turchis in terra nullam prorsus 
fecerunt resistentiam in Nigroponto, et anno 1477 
Theucri deuenerunt per certas illustris comitis de 
Gortz in terras venetorum usque prope Teruisium. 
ibidem morabantur 14 diebus et eodem mense reuersi 
sunt et sine resistentia venetorum damnum fecerunt 
indicibile. Ego noui eos pluribus annis. inueni vene- 
tos in tradimentis et subordinacionibus magistros ac 
si felicitatem hic nec in celis querentes. Per tradi- 
menta expulsus est nobilis dominus de Curreto [z.e. 
Carrara] dominus Padue. similiter dominus de Scala 
dominus Verone et Vicentie. ipsi possident terram 
ducum Astrie et comitis de Gértz. Anno prescripto 
fecerunt se dominos nequissima subordinacione in 
regno Cipri. Confederati sunt turcho. anno 1480 
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in autumno turchi intrarunt Apuliam dormientibus 
venetis.’ On the next page comes a similar annota- 
tion to the passage in which the author praises the 
Venetian orthodoxy: ‘Catholici sunt, et ab omni 
labe heresum sunt prorsus immunes,’ Ellenbog does 
not mince matters; his bad opinion is based on 
personal experience of their vileness, and the Italian 
writer who lauds them only shows that he is no 
less a liar than they. ‘ Mentiris’ (he writes) ‘nam 
papam non curant nec imperatorem. Possident enim 
patriarchatum papa recusante. Excommunicantur 
semper ... set non curant. catholici apud me non 
dicuntur. tuscribis vt vnus ex eis set mentiris. Est 
gens cautelosissima et traderet christum pro pecunia., 
sunt igitur filii Iude. nec ego de singulis lumbardis 
facio estimationem aliam. Nullam penitus alamani 
in eos debent ponere fidem, saltem vt in christianos 
bonos et fideles confratres. Tu nota Leonardum de 
Vtino in sermone de sanéto Marco.’ From all this 
it is abundantly clear that our friend was a good 
hater. 

The second book in the volume is the ‘ Reporta- 
torium bibliae aureum,’ or ‘ Biblia aurea’ of Antonius 
Rampigollis, printed in the roman type used by the 
press in the monastery of SS. Ulrich and Afra at 
Augsburg (Hain 13678). Ellenbog, after rubri- 
cating it, signed his name at the end in red paint, 
‘V. Ellenbog 1476 Auguste’; but says nothing of 
the origin of the book. 

The third book is in the same type. It is with- 
out title in this edition (Index to E. P. B. in the 
Brit. Mus., no. 1637), but in a second edition, 
printed by Hans Bamler in 1479 (7., no. 1624) it 
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is entitled in full: ‘Quadragesimale uiatoris com- 
positum per quendam magistrum sacrae theologiae 
ordinis fratrum minorum.’ But the name of its 
Franciscan writer is not given. In the present copy 
Ellenbog wrote this heading: ‘Iter viatoris per quad- 
ragessimam,’ and at the side, ‘ Buswirdig waller.’ 
At the end he has added the following remarkable 
note, from which we learn that the printing of the 
book was due to Ellenbog’s initiative: ‘ Dominus 
Conradus de Schenckenstain canonicus augustensis 
vir bene doétus habebat hunc viatorem de manu 
propria eius scriptum. Et quia compater meus erat 
in quadragesima sepenumero ad me dictum via- 
torem misit in eo ut legerem. Vnde ego (mihi 
quod placuit) induxi Pflantzenman ciuem august- 
ensem et consistorij procuratorem ut imprimi faceret. 
sic impressus est ad laudem dei.’ The importance 
of this reference to Pflanzmann for the history of 
the Augsburg press need hardly be pointed out; 
what it exactly means I hope to discuss later in 
dealing with the other entries in Ellenbog’s volume 
bearing on this subject. For the rest it seems clear 
from the assertion of Franciscan authorship in Bam- 
ler’s edition, that Schenkenstein was not himself the 
compiler of the book, but that the manuscript in 
his handwriting was a copy made for his own use. 

The fourth book in the volume is Felicianus, 
‘ De diuina praedestinatione’ (Hain 6950), which 
is printed in the first fount of Anton Sorg. At the 
beginning Ellenbog has written: ‘In quodam alio 
libro habeo dialogum de libero arbitrio et proui- 
dentia diuina.” This must refer to the work by 
Lorenzo Valla so entitled: since only one edition 
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(Hain 15830), is recorded as early as this date, 
and that was printed at Strassburg by Georg Husner 
between 1473 and 1476; there can be little doubt 
that it was a copy of this edition which Ellenbog 
possessed. The entry at the end of the Felicianus 
reads thus: ‘Is tra¢tatus impressus est Auguste in 
monasterio sanéti Vdalrici, donatusque est mihi per 
dominum abbatem dum ibidem essem domini epis- 
copi capitulique phisicus per annos oéto fere. 
Recessi ab Augusta propter immobilia de hereditate 
soceri in Rauensperg. veni Bibracis ut diétis immo- 
bilibus comodosius preesse possem.’ The latter part 
of this note explains the allusion to the women of 
Ravensburg transcribed above. Ravensburg and 
Biberach are free towns in Swabia, some twenty- 
five miles apart, and the former, the more southern 
of the two, is about the same distance north of 
Friedrichshafen on the Bodensee. We may suppose 
that the real property left to Ellenbog by his wife’s 
father was between the two towns. To the first 
half of the inscription, which relates to the printing 
of the book, I shall return later. 

On the next leaf, which was blank, Ellenbog 
has written a table to the following treatise, which, 
judging from his continual references to it, must 
have been a particular favourite. At the end of the 
table is written: ‘Deo gracias dico. die Benediéti 
scilicet 21. mensis marcii 1481. in Bibracis dum 
nunc Otto constantiensis die 26. primitias celebrare 
proposuit, et abbatem ad heremitas illum de Rech- 
ling’ iam defunéto illo de sax’ ordinaret.’ This ap- 
pears to refer to the appointment of a new abbot 
coming from Reichling (?in Bavaria) in place of a 
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deceased Saxon abbot to a religious house at 
Biberach. One would expect the order to be the 
Augustinian Friars; but the head of their houses 
seems always to be called Prior. Otto Constantiensis 
is of course Otto von Sonnenberg, Bishop of Con- 
stance (1475-91). 

Fifth and last in our volume comes the treatise 
of John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘ De 
oculo morali’ (Hain 9426), which is in the same 
type as the Felicianus. There are, it may be men- 
tioned, two editions in this type (Hain 9426, 9427), 
of which the present one appears to be the earlier; 
but the large woodcut initial is common to both, 
and is similarly cracked in both cases, so that the 
interval can hardly be a long one. Ellenbog’s first 
note to this book shows his knowledge of England: 
‘Canthuaria est in anglia metropolis et Vxonia 
studium generale de via Scoti. Allexander de [ Hassia 
erased| Alis ibi nutritus est Et Thomas post festum 
natalis martirium passus, cuius sepulchrum nunc 
est de preciosissimis regum thesauris.’ It is not 
easy to see why Oxford is dragged in here or its 
preference for Duns Scotus emphasized. ‘ Thomas 
post festum natalis’ refers of course to the feast of 
S. Thomas of Canterbury on December 29. The 
life of Alexander of Hales in the ‘ Diétionary of 
National Biography’ throws no light on what Ellen- 
bog says of him, whether Oxford or Canterbury be 
the place referred to. 

In this part of the volume the autobiographical 
annotations are infrequent, but there is at least one 
of some interest in this book, where Peckham is 
speaking of the virtue of thrift, and says: ‘Pauper si 
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parcus est facillime impletur; diues uero si pro- 
digus facillime exanimatur.’ Ellenbog writes in the 
margin: ‘O filii, ita mihi contigit dum Auguste 
spiritum ducerem in stipendio episcopi et capituli 
per o¢to fere annos.’ 

Finally, at the end of Peckham’s work, Ellenbog 
makes another reference to his life at Augsburg and 
to the printing of the book there: ‘Is tra¢tatus 
impressus est Auguste in monasterio sanéti Vdalrici 
dum ego starem ibidem in stipendio episcopi et sui 
capituli Auguste: nam phisicus eorum eram ad annos 
fere o¢to.’ On the inside of the end cover is repeated: 
‘Vdalricus Ellenbog. 1476. in Augusta.’ 

Having thus arrived at the end of the volume, 
we have to consider that part of Ellenbog’s annota- 
tions which has been set aside for separate treat- 
ment, to wit, that relating to the printing of the 
several treatises ; and to conneét with the faéts here 
given what is known from other sources of the 
press in S. Ulrich’s monastery at this time. That 
done, a brief summary of what we now know of 
Ellenbog’s life may be useful in conclusion. 

First then, as to the printing material. Our 
knowledge of this rests mainly on the document 
printed in facsimile by Zapf, by which we learn 
that in August, 1472, the abbot, Melchior von 
Stamheim, commissioned Sixtus Saurloch of Augs- 
burg to procure a press and all the needful acces- 
sories: accordingly, before the end of the year, Saur- 
loch provided two presses and the rest at a total 
cost of 165 gulden, and the first book printed on 
them was one called ‘Compendium morale.’ Later 
(the date is not given, but it cannot have been 
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five presses, with various tools and German letter 
for two presses. Three books, other than the ‘Com- 
pendium morale’ (of which Zapf saw a copy at 
Tegernsee given by the Abbot of S. Ulrich in 
1473) are assigned to the S. Ulrich press on con- 
temporary evidence, which is set out by Zapf, pp. 
xiv-xvi. These are: Gregory’s Dialogues in Ger- 
man, 1473; Leonardus de Utino’s Sermons, 1474, 
and Vincent de Beauvais, also of 1474. We can 
now add the ‘Speculum humanae salvationis,’ the 
copy of which belonging to Mr. Fairfax Murray 
has a note, dated 1473, stating that the book was 
printed intheabbey. That makes five books hitherto 
known to come from this press; this number Ellen- 
bog’s annotations enable us to increase by two, the 
Felicianus and Peckham of the volume now under 
discussion. When we look at these seven books 
we are confronted with a faé paralleled in the 
case of no other press. They fall at first sight into 
two well-defined groups, one consisting of the 
‘Compendium’ and Leonardus, printed in a roman 
type; the other of books printed with the letters 
of various Augsburg printers, types which were in 
use by those printers either at the time these books 
were printed or immediately afterwards. The 
‘Speculum’ is in Giinther Zainer’s second type, 
first state (1471-5); the Gregory in Hans Bamler’s 
second (1474-6); and the Vincent, Felicianus, and 
Peckham, in Anton Sorg’s first type (1475-7). 
The true explanation of this phenomenon is hard 
to find; but there are at least three possible solu- 
tions. The first is that the printers in question re- 
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moved themselves temporarily into the abbey build- 
ings. In favour of this is the fact that the Peckharif? 
in Sorg’s type contains woodcut initials of sets con- 
tinually used by him; but why, if this be so, did 
the abbey buy presses and a complete plant in 1472? 
A second explanation, to me very improbable, is that 
the abbey was the first owner of each type in turn, 
and after using it once or twice, sold it to an outside 
printer. But the use by Zainer of the ‘Speculum’ 
type as early as 1471 is against this. Thirdly, the 
abbot may have bought founts or matrices from the 
printers in question for temporary use, as it is cer- 
tain from the document given by Zapf that his 
purchase included a complete type-founding ap- 
paratus. But the initial letters of the Peckham 
are against this view. Any final solution must take 
into account this faét, that the abbot, early in 1473, 
bought two vernacular founts of Schiissler, a printer 
who never used any such type. Is it possible that 
Schiissler was a designer and founder who sold type 
to other printers? If so, it might be that the Bamler 
type of the Gregory was one of the two founts in 
question; but the other would be still to seek ; and 
why should Schiissler have used exclusively in all 
his own productions a discarded type of Zainer’s? 
If we turn to the roman group we do not find 
much to help us to a solution of the problem; but 
these books involve questions less complex indeed, 
yet by no means easy to answer. Besides the ‘Com- 
pendium morale’ of Nicolaus de Janua and the Ser- 
mons of Leonardus de Utino, there are at least five 
other books in the same type, all without name or 
date. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, it 
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is reasonable to suppose them all to be printed in 
S. Ulrich’s abbey, and the presence of two of them, 
the ‘ Quadragesimale’ and ‘ Biblia aurea,’ in Ellen- 
bog’s volume strengthens this view. The real ques- 
tion is: were the books of this group produced under 
the same conditions, whatever they were, as those of 
the other group, or were they the definite produc- 
tions of the abbey press per se? If the former alter- 
native is true, it ought to be possible to connec 
these books definitely with some printer working in 
Augsburg at that time. But this cannot be done ; 
there are, however, two indications that hint at 
some such explanation. The first and less important 
of these is given by certain large woodcut initials 
that are found in one book of this group, Salemo’s 
Glosses ; these are found also in a German transla- 
tion of the ‘ Biblia aurea,’ ‘ gedruckt zu Augsburg,’ 
but without further indication. This book is printed 
in the type of Ludwig Hohenwang, a printer whose 
earliest known date is 1477; and the book may 
have been either produced by S. Ulrich’s press in 
the same way as the ‘Speculum,’ Gregory, and 
the other books of that group, or the initials may 
have been sold to Hohenwang by that time. In 
any case this clue does not lead far. The other in- 
dication is given by Ellenbog in his note to the 
‘ Quadragesimale Viatoris’ in this volume, where he 
says: ‘Induxi Pflantzenman. . . ut imprimi faceret.’ 
It must be noted that on the one hand he writes 
not imprimeret, but imprimi faceret ; on the other he 
makes no claim for it as a production of the abbey 
press, any more than he does for the ‘ Biblia aurea,’ 
though both are in the roman type of the ‘Com- 
IV. N 
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pendium’ and Leonardus de Utino, It may be said, 
of course, that it was well known to everyone at 
that time that all the books in the roman type came 
from S. Ulrich, while the books printed there in 
the types of other printers could not be recognised 
as such without a note; but this seems to presup- 
pose an amount of bibliographical acumen unlikely 
to be found in a fifteenth century physician. It is, 
I think, reasonable to assume that the mention of 
Pflanzmann’s name in this way points to some direct 
connection of him with the printing of the book in 
question. There is no doubt that Jodocus Pflanz- 
mann, ‘consistorii procurator’ as Ellenbog calls 
him, ‘ Fiirsprecher des Hofs zu Augsburg’ as he 
calls himself, had a press of his own: ‘ Ditz piichlin’ 
(the ‘Titel des Psalters,’ a book now apparently 
lost to sight for many years) ‘ ist gesetzt durch mich 
josen pflantzman ...vnd... in meiner truckerey 
lassen trucken:’ but some four books are ail that 
can at present be certainly attributed to it. It had 
in all probability ceased by 1478, in which year 
the larger of Pflanzmann’s two types was in the 
hands of Hans Keller, another printer; of the 
smaller type, that used for the book just mentioned 
and for his great German Bible (Hain 3131; see 
Placidus Braun, ‘ Notitia,’ II., p. vi) there seems 
to be no further trace. On the whole, then, I think 
that this note of Ellenbog gives some ground for 
supposing that the roman group of S. Ulrich books 
may be ascribed to Pflanzmann, and that the ‘ Quad- 
ragesimale,’ ‘ Biblia aurea,’ and perhaps others, may 
possibly be his own independent productions. 
Lastly, a short survey of what we now know of 
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Ellenbog may not be out of place. He studied at 
Heidelberg along with Thomas Dorniberg. His 
assertion that he had opportunities of learning the 
manners of the Venetians for many years may imply 
that he went through a course at one of the Italian 
universities also. He was at one time physician to 
the Archduke Sigismund, governor of Tirol, more 
probably before 1470 than after 1482, as he was a 
man of property at the later date. From 1470 to 
1478 he held a similar office to the bishop and 
chapter of Augsburg, where he colleéted books, 
learned the virtue of thrift, but seems (by his insist- 
ence on the length of his sojourn) to have been not 
altogether satisfied with his position. He had at 
least eight sons, four of whom died young. His 
wife’s father died in 1478, and left him some landed 
property near Ravensburg in Swabia; whereupon 
he took up his abode at the neighbouring town of 
Biberach. Here in 1481 his eighth son, Nicolaus, 
afterwards prior of Ottobeuern, was born. In the 
next year he wrote a treatise on the plague at the 
request of the Town Council of Memmingen. From 
1482 to 1494 we have no news of him beyond oc- 
casional dated notes in his handwriting. In 1494 
his treatise of 1482 on the plague was printed, and 
he wrote a second work on the same subject, which 
was also printed at that time. He was still alive in 


1497. 
R. Proctor. 
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SN the early days of the seventeenth 
century gastronomy was truly a won- 
Rf derful science, if a little cookery book 
of which a fifth edition was published 
in 1638 is any criterion. The title it 
bears is, ‘ Murrell’s Two Books of 
Cookerie and Carving. Printed for John Marriot, 
and are to be sold at his Shop in Saint Dunstan’s 
Church-yard in Fleet-street. 1638.’ The two books 
are separated, each having a different title-page, the 
first reading thus: ‘A New Booke of Cookerie. 
Wherein is set forth a most perfect direction to 
furnish an extraordinary or ordinary feast, either in 
Summer or Winter. Also a Bill of Fare for Fish 
daies, Fasting daies, Ember-weekes or Lent. And 
likewise the most commendable fashion of Dressing 
or Sawcing, either Flesh, Fish, or Fowle: for mak- 
ing of Gellies, or other made-dishes for service, to 
beautifie either Noblemans or Gentlemans Table. 
Together with the best and newest art of carving 
and serving. All set forth according to the now new 
English and French fashion.’ This is a promising 
title, as all will admit, and must have inspired the 
most advanced cook with hopes of finding some new 
and deleétable dishes. 

The book is dedicated to a former Lord Mayor’s 
daughter in the following terms: ‘To the Vertuous 
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and well accomplished Gentlewoman Mris. Martha 
Hayes (Daughter to the honorable Sr. Thomas 
Hayes, Knight, late Lord Maior of the City of 
London) health and happiness.’ 

A little farther on we come to tables of courses, 
and here we learn amongst other things what the 
Bill for a Fast Day might consist of. There are a 
score of items, such as ‘a boyld Sallet of hearbes, 
or of Carrets,’ ‘a Jole of Ling,’ ‘a Skirret-pye,’ ‘a 
dish of buttered Stockfish’ and ‘ Chevets of Ling or 
Stockfish.’ We then enter upon the body of the 
work, which is composed of a number of recipes 
for preparing and cooking various dishes. We ima- 
gine the kitchens of those days must have all been 
built on palatial lines, as instructions for cooking, 
in various ways, pigs, wild boars, and red deer are 
scattered here and there as though such dishes were 
frequently in request. To bake a ‘red deere’ you 
are directed to ‘ Parboyle it, and presse it, and let 
it lye all night in Red-Wine and Vinegar; then 
Larde it Thicke, and season it with Pepper, Salt, 
Cloues, Mace, Nutmeg, and Ginger. Bake it in a 
deepe Coffin of Rye-paste, with store of Butter: let 
it soake well. Leaue a vent-hole in your Pye, and 
when you draw it out of the Ouen, put in melted 
Butter, Vinegar, Nutmeg, Ginger, and a little Sugar: 
shake it very well together, and put it into the Ouen 
againe, and let it stand three or foure houres at the 
least, to soake thorowly; when your Ouen is cold 
take it out, and stop the hole with Butter.’ 

We have a quaint picture in our minds of a cor- 
pulent cook with his brawny assistant shaking a 
whole deer pie in order to get the meat nicely 
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covered with melted butter, etc. Next we are at- 
tracted by a heading: ‘Fritters on the Court 
Fashion,’ but confess that some of the ingredients 
are strange to us; and the mixture, surely, could 
not prove very inviting. ‘Take the Curds of a 
Sacke-posset, the yolkes of sixe Egges, and the 
whites of two of them, fine flower, and make batter : 
season it with Nutmeg and a little Pepper, put in 
a little strong ale and warme milke: mingle all to- 
gether, and put them into Lard, neither too hot nor 
too cold. If your batter swim, it is in good temper.’ 
Would anyone, now, like to try strong ale and 
warm milk mixed, with some lukewarm lard to 
flavour it? 

A recipe ‘To make blancht Manchet in a Fry- 
ingpan’ by its substitution of ‘ Manchet’ or fine 
bread for meat shows us Chaucer’s ‘ blanx-manger’ 
on its way to become the modern blanc-mange, 
though it is the fourteenth, and not the seventeenth, 
century form which has survived. The recipe runs: 
‘Take halfe-a-dosen Egges, halfe a pinte of sweet 
Creame, a penny manchet grated, a Nutmeg grated, 
two Spoonefuls of Rose-water, two ounces of Sugar, 
worke all stiffe like a Pudding: then frye it like a 
Tansey in a very little Fryingpan that it may be 
thicke: frye it browne and turne it out upon a 
plate. Cut it in quarters, and serue it like a Pudding. 
Scrape on Sugar.’ 

After the instructions on how to bake we come 
to those on how to boil, and we learn ‘ How to 
boyle a Rabbet with Grapes or Gooseberries,’ ‘To 
boyle Sawceges,’ and ‘To boyle Chickens with 
Lettice the best way,’ among a dozen other quaint 
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recipes. With a few ways of making ‘ gellies’ we 
arrive at the end of the first book; but the method 
of concoéting a ‘Gellie of Pippins, of the Colour 
of Amber,’ is worth quoting. ‘Take eight faire 
pippins, take out the coares, boyle them in a quart 
of Spring-water, from a quart unto a pinte: put in 
a quarter of a pinte of Rose-water, a pound of fine 
Sugar, and boyle it uncouered untill it come to the 
colour of Amber: you may know when it is enough, 
by letting a drop fall on a piece of Glasse, and if it 
stand it is enough: then let it run into an earthen 
or Silver Bason upon a Chaffindish of Coales, and 
while it is warme fill your Boxes or Printing-moulds 
with a spoone, and let it stand, and when it is cold 
you may turn it out of your mould, and it will be 
printed on the upper side.’ 

The second book is dedicated to ‘The Right 
Worshipfull the Lady Browne, Wife to the Right 
Worshipfull Sir John Browne, Knight,’ and in his 
dedicatory address the author says he has given 
such novelties as ‘Time, Arte and Diligence doe 
daily devise, to give all contentment to the curiost 
pallate. And this I take to be no sinfull curiosity, 
but it is rather a sinne to marre good meate with 
ill handling : and so is the old prouerbe verified : 
God sends meate, but the Devill Cookes.’ 

The first section is devoted to additional methods 
of boiling various meats, poultry and fish, the next, 
to ‘Bakte Meates, and Kickshawes,’ including 
such items as ‘To make pufpaste,’ ‘To make an 
olive Pie to be eaten hot,’ ‘To bake a steake Pie of 
the ribs of mutton, to be eaten hot.’ Now ‘steak’ 
to the modern mind suggests either ‘beef’ or 
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‘salmon’; but here we learn that there can also be 
mutton steaks. ‘To make a Hartichoake-Pie to be 
eaten hot’ may recommend itself to some, but we 
do not profess any enthusiasm for it. Epicures will 
be more attracted by the instructions how ‘To 
roast a Capon with Oysters and Chestnuts.’ They 
are: ‘Boyle and pill [peel] nine or tenne Chest- 
nuts, put them hot into Claret wine, parboyle as 
many great Oysters, spit a Capon to be roasted, put 
the Chestnuts and the Oysters into the belly of the 
Capon, and stop them in with sweet Butter, roast 
it with as hot a fire as you can, but burne it not: 
baste it with sweet Butter so soone as it droppes, saue 
the grauie: parboyle twenty Chestnuts, and twice 
as many great Oysters, take half-a-pinte of Claret- 
wine and a piece of sweet Butter, and a little grosse 
Pepper, stew the Oysters and parboyld Chestnuts 
in the Wine with Butter, untill it be halfe con- 
sumed: then put the grauie of the Capon into your 
sawce, and the sawce into a faire Dish: bread up 
your Capon, and lay it on the sawce, sprinkle Salt, 
and serue it in hot to the Table.’ 

We now reach the third and last part of the 
book, which is called ‘A Nevv Booke of Carving 
and Serving. Together with the knowledge which 
ought to be in a Chamberlain as also in a Marshall 
and Vsher.’ Curious indeed are the direétions for 
the proper fulfilling of ‘The Office of Butler and 
Pantler, Yeoman of the Cellar and Ewry,’ which 
are set out thus: ‘ Thou shalt be Butler and Pantler 
all the first yeare, and yee must have three pantry 
knives, one knife to square Trencher-loaues, another 


to be a Chipper, the third shall be sharpe for to 
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make smoothe Trenchers: then chip your Soue- 
raignes bread hot, and all other bread let it be a 
day old, househould bread three dayes old, Trencher 
bread foure dayes old: then looke your Salt be white 
and drye, the powder made of Iuory two inches 
broad and three inches long: and looke you that 
your Salt-celler lidde touch not the Salt: then looke 
your table cloathes, towells and napkins be faire 
foulded in a chest or hanged upon a pearch, then 
looke your Table-kniues be faire pollished, and your 
spoones cleane, then looke you have two Tarriors, 
a more and a lesse, and wine cannels of boxe, made 
according, and a sharpe gimlet and faucets: And 
when yee set a Pipe on broach, doe thus, set it 
foure fingers broad aboue the neather chine upward 
a staunt, and then shall the lees neuer rise.’ After 
this follows a list of the various stores of which a 
supply must be kept on hand, together with the 
order of the courses, also things to be avoided on 
account of their liability to upset the health of the 
‘Soueraigne,’ and things to recommend when that 
person feels ‘ out of sorts.’ 

The author then lays down the laws of Service— 
how the different joints are to be carved, and what 
sauces are to be served with them—the feasts of 
Easter and Whitsun, with the proper fare to pro- 
vide; after which is given minute instructions for 
carving poultry. The duties of the Chamberlain are 
then enlarged upon. The Chamberlain of those days 
corresponds with the modern valet, and the duties 
were much the same as they are now, but the 
amusing manner in which they are set down makes 
them worthy of reproduction, and, incidentally they 
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afford us some idea of the wearing apparel of an 
early seventeenth century gentleman: ‘The Cham- 
berlain must be diligent and cleanely in his office, 
with his head combed (!) and see to his Soueraigne, 
that he be not negligent of himselfe, and see that he 
haue a cleane shirt, breech, petticote and doublet, 
then brush his hosen within and without, and see 
his shoone and his slippers be cleane, and at morne 
when your Soueraigne will arise, warm his shirt by 
the fire, and see ye haue a foot sheet made in this 
manner. First set a chaire by the fire with a cushion, 
another under his feet, then spred a shirt under a 
chaire, and see there be ready a kerchief and a 
Combe, then warme his petticoat, his Doublet and 
stomacher, and then put on his doublet and his 
stomacher, and then put on his hosen and shoone, or 
slippers, then strike up his hosen mannerly, and tie 
them up, then button his Doublet hole by hole, and 
lay a cloath upon his necke and head, then looke ye 
haue a Bason and Ewer with warme water, and a 
towell to wash his hands, then kneele upon your 
knee, aske your Soueraigne what robe he will weare, 
and bring him such as he commandeth, and put it 
upon him, and take your leaue mannerly, and go to 
the Church or Chappell to your Soueraigne’s closet, 
and see there be Carpets and Cushions, and lay down 
his Bookes of Prayers, then draw the Curtaines and 
take your leaue goodly, and go to your Soueraignes 
Chamber, and cast all the cloathes off the bed, and 
beat the feather-bed and the Bolster, and looke ye 
waste no Feathers, then the blankets, and see the 
sheetes be faire and sweete, or else looke yee haue 
cleane sheetes.’ Proceeding, instructions are given 
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for the other duties of the day to its conclusion, 
when the ‘ Soueraigne’ retires to rest and the Cham- 
berlain has nicely tucked him up, then, in the words 
of the writer, ‘ Take your leaue manerly, that your 
Soueraigne may take his rest merrily.’ 

We have now reached the end of this curiously 
entertaining little book, although we have by no 
means exhausted its stock of remarkable recipes. 
That it was a popular book there’ can be little doubt, 
as it is the fifth edition we have been quoting from, 
and we have evidence that others were brought out 
in 1641 and 1650. Of this fifth edition there is a 
duplicate in the British Museum, but of the four 
preceding ones we have not been able to trace the 
existence of any copy, nor does Mr. Jaggard in his 
‘Index to Bookprices Current’ register any copy 
of any edition as having come up for sale between 
1887 and 1896. 

Before we leave it, however, we feel constrained 
to reproduce a paragraph which has seemingly 
been squeezed in at the end as an afterthought; it 
is ‘an excellent and much approved receit for a 
long Consumption,’ which, in these days when so 
much is being done to discover some cure for this 
dread disease, comes with a double interest: ‘ Take 
8. 10. or 11 white Snayles, and breake away their 
shells from them, then put them into a bowle of 
water for twelue houres, to clense themselues from 
their slime, then take them from that water and put 
them into an other bowle of running water for 
twelue howers more, then take them out and put 
them into half a pinte of White Wine, and keepe 
them in it twelue houres, then take a quart of Red 
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Cowes Milke, and put the Snayles out of the Wine 
into the milke, and boyle the quart of Milke with 
the Snayles put into it, untill it be boyld to a pinte, 
then put into it one ounce of Canded Sugar, and so 
give the sicke party the same to drinke every morn- 
ing, and at foure of the clocke in the afternoone, 
but you must not let the sicke party eate or drinke 
any thing else for the space of two houres after they 
have taken this Receit, and without all doubt, this 
being duely made and taken accordingly will with 
Gods help recouer the party being very weake and 
farre spent in this long lingering sicknesse, and of 
my knowledge hath beene often approued, and is 
found an excellent Receit to cure the same disease.’ 
W. B. Tuorne. 
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ON THE STUDY OF EARLY PRINTED 
BOOKS: NOTES FROM A LECTURE 
BY WILFRID VOYNICH. 


SS N Wednesday, March 18th, Mr. Voy- 
Bes YW nich gave a lecture at the School of 
DZZ\) & Economics on the study of Early 





ence mainly of young students, the 
lecture was avowedly elementary, and 
in its historical se¢tion re-traversed beaten ground. 
Even here, however, Mr. Voynich brought together 
faéts and suggestions which the more expert of his 
listeners were very glad to take note of. Thus at- 
tention was drawn to the coincidence of the date of 
the first publications of Caxton’s English press with 
an important change in the habits of continental 
printers. ‘About the years 1477-78 it became cus- 
tomary in Germany, France and Italy for printers 
to exchange types. Until then, with rare excep- 
tions, each printer had founded his types for him- 
self, imitating his own handwriting or any manu- 
script of which the calligraphy pleased him, and 
each press was, in consequence, personally character- 
istic. But from that time men began to buy their 
type, several printers often buying the same, and 
also to borrow each other’s types when it was con- 
venient todoso. This last period of early printing 
(1477-1500) has therefore in those countries far less 
individual character and interest than the preceding 
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twenty-three years, and the difficulty of identifying 
books is enormously increased. A statement of the 
exact condition of the printing industry at the end 
of the year 1500 would require much laborious 
calculation; and for the present purpose it is enough 
to say that for the whole forty-seven years (1454- 
1500) we have records of goo presses in 200 towns, 
employing more than 2,000 varieties of type. The 
total number of books recorded up till now exceeds 
25,000, and judging from the large number which 
are being discovered every year, and from the 
curious gaps which the tables of dates and presses 
still show, we can confidently assert that there were 
considerably more. It is also evident that the great 
majority of ephemeral publications, both theological 
and secular, must be irretrievably lost.’ 

On the question of local types Mr. Voynich re- 
marked elsewhere: ‘ Fashions in handwriting varied 
enormously not only from country to country and 
town to town; but also among the inhabitants of 
the same city, according to their class, and to the 
nature of the written matter. From the outset the 
printers varied their types in the same way, cutting 
them, with the utmost care, to agree as closely as 
was possible with local usage. Not only the forms 
of the letters, but the combined and double letters 
and other abbreviations of the local scribes were all 
preserved. A curious example of this imitativeness 
is afforded by the 30-line Indulgence of 1454. 
The manuscript from which it was printed happens 
to have been preserved; and the type is a most 
careful copy of the writing in the manuscript. 
Another instance is that of the press in Bruges with 
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which Caxton was conneéted before he introduced 
printing into England. His partner in that press 
was Colard Mansion, a scribe and illuminator, 
several of whose manuscripts have come down to 
us (one has been recently acquired by the British 
Museum), and exhibit unmistakably the original of 
Mansion’s largest type.’ As a contrast to this careful 
copying, Mr. Voynich instanced Jenson’s roman 
type, which appears to be the first, as it is certainly 
the most successful, example of the deliberate 
modification of handwriting in order to invest it 
with the peculiar excellences of type. ‘ With this 
innovation began the marked difference between 
the printed and written alphabet; a difference which 
grew steadily wider.’ 

The two seétions of Mr. Voynich’s lecture which 
follow deal respectively with the present state of 
the study of fifteenth-century books, and the best 
method for the beginner to equip himself for taking 
part in it, 

* * * * * 

‘ The present-day student of early printing finds 
himself, at the outset, confronted with what appears 
to be a disheartening and hopeless mass of contra- 
dictions. On looking more closely, however, we 
find the apparent confusion to be only the natural 
result of that complete revolution in the method 
of bibliographical study which is taking place under 
our eyes. 

As is well known, all branches of human learning 
pass one after another through the same process of 
transformation, from an anomalous hotch-potch of 
desultory observation and vague theorizing to a 
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simple and accurate system of study by classifica- 
tion. The study of early printed books, until lately 
little more than a mere hobby for di/ettanti, or a 
laborious and mechanical agglomeration of loose 
facts, is now becoming in its turn a definite science, 
of real value to the student of history. 

But as this change is as yet only in the making, 
not made, most of the material already collected 
and available for use is arranged, not upon the new 
scientific method, but upon the old empirical one. 
We have, therefore, no choice but to take our data 
where alone we can find them; that is, in the 
writings of the happy-go-lucky bibliographers of 
the old school, and, rejecting all their conclusions, 
draw our own according to the new method. 

It is much as if a student of botany were com- 
pelled, for lack of other material, to use as standard 
books of reference Gerarde’s Herbal and Matthioli’s 
version of Dioscorides, and correct them by the 
Linnaean system as he went along. 

The comparison of the new method of biblio- 
graphical study with the Linnaean system is not so 
absurd as it sounds. The phrase ‘ Natural History 
method’ applied by Henry Bradshaw to the new 
system which he did so much to develop gives a 
very accurate conception of its character. Each 
press, he says, should be looked upon as a genus; 
each book as a species. By grouping the separate 
presses under the towns in which they sprang up, 
and the towns under the countries, we have, for the 
first time, a rough main classification within which 
it is possible to work. 

The first rule of the new method is to discard 
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entirely all speculations, theories and personal 
opinions, and to restriét ourselves to those conclu- 
sions which can be actually proved. Evidence is 
admitted of two kinds only: Internal evidence fur- 
nished by the book itself and the external evidence 
of authentic contemporary documents. The old 
bibliographers filled their writings with anecdotes, 
personal predilections and antipathies, controversial 
discussions as to the beauty, rarity or monetary value 
of their favourite specimens, and random specula- 
tions about the origin or history of this, that, or the 
other book, considered as a separate and independent 
entity. With all this the modern scientific student 
of printing has nothing to do. He substitutes for 
the haphazard guesses of the old school a minute 
and patient investigation of the book itself and a 
comparison of its peculiarities (type, paper, orna- 
mentation, etc.) with those of other species of its 
kind and order. 

The other main rule of this method is specializa- 
tion. The new bibliographer takes one small subject 
at a time, say the history of one press, or of the 
development of a particular variety of type, and 
studies it thoroughly in its most insignificant de- 
tails. It may appear to many an unreasonable waste 
of labour to register variations in the shapes of 
abbreviation marks or capital Q’s with curly tails ; 
but those who have followed the course of these 
laborious researches can already see the as yet un- 
written history of the growth and spread of printing, 
of the difficulties and struggles of the pioneers, 
shaping itself slowly out of these tiny differences. 

* * * * * 


IV. +2) 
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I have been asked to give some practical hints 
on how to work with early books. Those who wish 
to become specialists must of course devote much 
time to a minute study of types, without which no 
accumulation of faéts about the history of printing 
can be of much help. Mere familiarity with the 
names of printers and of the books which they pro- 
duced is useless for purposes of original investiga- 
tion, and almost so in identifying undated books, 
which form nearly one third part of all fifteenth- 
century printing. A good beginning for a student 
who wishes to go deeply into the subject would be 
to read the works of Bradshaw and Proétor, to take 
a few lessons in modern practical printing, and then 
to enter upon the study of types. 

But few persons have time for that. Most of 
those present wish, no doubt, to obtain such fami- 
liarity with the subject as will help them to cata- 
logue and describe small colleétions. For this pur- 
pose the close study of types is less necessary ; but 
the eye must, at least, become so far accustomed to 
them as to observe small differences between them, 
if only in order that it may deteét ‘ faked’ copies, 
made up out of two different editions of a book. 
The quickest and surest way to obtain this necessary 
familiarity is to take copies of all the existing pro- 
ductions of a given press of the late 1470’s or early 
’80’s (preferably one which worked, at different 
periods, in two different countries), and compare 
them with each other. It is well to choose a press 
which used only a few varieties of type, say four or 
five, as the beginner would be likely to find a larger 
number confusing. The minute differences of the 
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types and devices, and many other small points 
which two or three days’ practice will enable the 
student to observe, should be carefully noted, the 
books should be collated and described, and the 
reasons of the order in which they are placed in 
Proétor’s chronological tables should be inquired 
into. 

Careful work of this kind on a series of fifteen 
or twenty books will be of more practical benefit 
to the student than the reading of hundreds of works 
upon the subject. It is, of course, essential that the 
student should read certain standard books of refer- 
ence; but I will mention only a few of the most 
indispensable : 

Proétor’s ‘Index to the Early Printed Books in 
the British Museum and Bodleian Library,’ a monu- 
mental work notwithstanding its modest title. It 
gives, for the first time in the history of biblio- 
graphy, a table, complete as far as present know- 
ledge goes, of the towns in which printing existed 
before the end of the year 1500, and of all the 
presses which were set up. It is arranged under 
towns and countries in chronological order, and 
contains descriptions of all the types of which Mr. 
Proétor has been able to inspect specimens, and the 
history of their migrations from press to press. 
Future investigations in this direction will doubtless 
add to the list many more types, but very few more 
presses and still fewer towns. 

Hain’s ‘Repertorium Bibliographicum,’ contain- 
ing descriptions of 16,299 books and giving the 
collation of those seen by the author. 

Burger’s Index, a nearly complete list of books 
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known up to the present day, classified by their 
printers, with references to the numbers under 
which they are described by Hain and Proétor. 

Campbell and Holtrop for books printed in the 
Low Countries; Habler for Spain, and Blades and 
Gordon Duff for England, are all standard works ; 
but the beginner will find it better to avoid attempt- 
ing the books printed in these countries, as the 
difficulties are very great. Professor Copinger’s 
Supplement to Hain, containing the collation and 
description of books mentioned by Hain but not 
seen by him, and several thousands of books not in 
Hain, is a very useful book for a careful student ; 
but in questions about types, dates and printers, it 
is advisable to follow not this book, but Proétor’s 
Index, as has been done by Burger in his classified 
Index to Copinger. 

In describing a book all details should be given 
as fully and clearly and also as concisely as possible. 
The student should guard against confusion of the 
peculiarities of the book with those of the individual 
copy. In many cases the author’s name is not men- 
tioned either in the colophon or in the title, if there 
is one, but is hidden in the preface or other pre- 
liminary matter. Often the name is corrupted and 
often omitted entirely. 

In transcribing the title and colophon a perpen- 
dicular stroke should be placed as a mark between 
the words at the end of each line of print, as two 
editions from the same press will sometimes differ 
only in the different setting of the type. For the 
same reason the number of lines to a full page should 
be stated. 
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The title of a book is usually clear. The next 
question is that of size, a very simple one, notwith- 
standing all that has been written about it. The 
size quoted for old books must always be form size, 
which depends, not upon height or signatures, but 
upon the folding of the paper. The chain lines, or 
wire marks in the paper, which usually run at right 
angles to the fine lines, and about an inch apart, are 
perpendicular in folio and o¢tavo, and horizontal 
in quarto. Sometimes a book is in folio and quarto 
or quarto and o¢tavo mixed, which often indicates 
that financial difficulties compelled the printers to 
use paper of varying sizes. In such cases both sizes 
should be stated. 

The date should always be given in Arabic 
numerals. The difficulties over dates which are 
caused by the various towns and countries having 
used different calendars, are explained in the preface 
to Proétor’s Index. 

In the case of those undated books, the date of 
which is not given in Proétor’s tables, it is safer to 
leave the question open than to trust to other works 
of reference, except special monographs on the par- 
ticular printer. Should a date be taken from such 
a monograph, the authority should be stated. 

Collation is the enumeration of the leaves of a 
book, according to the system by which they are 
arranged in quires or gatherings. Whether the 
quires be signed or not, the number of leaves in each 
should be stated. 

Signatures have no connection with the size. 
They are a guide to the binder, to show how many 
leaves go to the quire, and the order of them. Col- 
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lation is a most complicated and difficult part of 
description; there are cases, fortunately rare, when 
even an expert cannot tell the number of leaves a 
book should have without both reading it and com- 
paring it with another edition. In ordinary cases, a 
book should be passed according to the signatures 
(whether printed, stamped or written) ; books which 
have no signatures are collated by quires and, when 
there are watermarks, by them; but paper with no 
watermark is not unknown. 

When there is a watermark it will be found, in 
a folio, in the middle of one half of each sheet, the 
corresponding leaf having none (except in the rare 
cases when there are two watermarks to a sheet); in 
a quarto, leaves corresponding to each other have 
either no watermark or each half a one on the inner 
margin. An examination of the watermarks, checked 
by an enumeration of the leaves from the sewing at 
the middle of one quire to that at the middle of the 
next, usually suffices for an accurate collation. As 
books are much more likely to be imperfect at the 
beginning or end than elsewhere, it is better to 
begin the collation from the central quires and work 
to the outer ones. 

Some experts, in difficult collations, take as an 
extra test the varying degrees of smoothness of the 
paper, as, under some conditions, the outside leaves 
of a quire are smoother than the other. But this 
is not always the case, and the difference is difficult 
to judge of accurately. This test, therefore, is use- 
less to the inexperienced. 

In describing a book the first word of the second 
quire should be given, and any woodcut devices, 
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borders, and initial letters should be mentioned, 
together with the number of woodcuts (if any) how 
many of them are repetitions, their size (in milli- 
metres), and whether and how they are signed. 

All these particulars not only help to identify 
the book itself, but also show the special chara¢ter- 
istics of the press, thus rendering easier the identifica- 
tion of other books from the same press. Equally 
important helps to identification are descriptions of 
the binding, the stamps, the rubricator’s and owner’s 
notes and dates. Even the strip of vellum which 
is sometimes pasted to the middle of a quire to pro- 
tect the paper from the sewing-string may, if there 
is any printing on it, aid in identifying the book or 
in settling some other difficulty. 

When we reflect how much remains to be done 
before we can hope to see a complete picture of 
fifteenth-century printing, how many unknown 
books are still scattered about the world in small 
libraries, how many fragments are hidden in the 
linings of old bindings, and how much light can 
still be thrown, by closer examination of woodcuts 
and types and paper, on difficult problems in the 
history of printing, we can realize how peculiar] 
privileged is the student of scientific bibliography. 
So little, comparatively, has been done that even 
the beginner, while still at the very alphabet, may 
at any moment discover something as yet unknown 
to any authority. Not every branch of human learn- 
ing offers that inducement to the student.’ 
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THE LONDON LIBRARY CATA- 
LOGUE. 


oS his list of books that are no books it 
is pleasant to find that Charles Lamb 
} is PI not include catalogues. All true 
lovers of books delight in catalogues 
of books, but few of them give much, 
if any, thought to catalogue making 
or mre makers. Some, and there are among 
them those who should know better, regard the 
making of a catalogue as child’s play, while others 
regard it as a dull and tedious task executed by dull 
and tedious persons. Perhaps, however, it would be 
useless to hope that any but those who have actually 
helped to make catalogues, or have watched others 
at the work, should realize the incessant thought, 
care and application that go to the manufacture of 
any catalogue worth its name. It is to such qualities, 
combined with a certain originality of view, and a 
sense of the requirements not only of the student 
and expert, but also of the general reader, that we 
owe the production of a literary tool of such ex- 
cellence and utility as the new catalogue of the 
London Library. 

The outward history of this valuable addition to 
bibliography is told in the preface and need not be 
repeated here. The inner history would form an 
interesting chapter in the annals of catalogue 
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making, and would furnish useful precedents for 
future work of the kind. How intelligent boys were 
caught fresh from school, and were initiated by 
Mr. Hagberg Wright and his coadjutor, the late 
Mr. Russell, into the mysteries of catalogue making; 
how the youths became infected with the enthusiasm 
of their chief, and worked with him early and late 
through the years of preparation; how accuracy was 
encouraged by rewards (maximum, sixpence) for the 
discovery of errors in the typed slips; how holidays 
were cheerfully foregone, and how there was a 
guessing competition as to the number of pages to 
which the catalogue would run—all this and more 
besides would, if space permitted, make a moving 
tale. It must, however, be left for future record or 
to some more competent chronicler. 

In designing his catalogue, Mr. Hagberg Wright 
wisely remembered that it was to be used by average 
persons who read books, as well as by students 
and experts. He therefore attempted and has, we 
think, thoroughly succeeded in rendering its inform- 
ation easy of access to all sorts and conditions of 
readers. Indeed the book may be said to form an 
excellent guide to British and foreign literature, 
and deserves a place in all large libraries both public 
and private. Naturally in so extended a field a few 
errors have crept in, and occasionally we notice 
some lack of uniformity in the setting out of tracts, 
pamphlets, and the publications of literary societies. 
But we have no desire to cavil, and the setting out 
of the Somers Traéts is of such excellence that it 
may serve as a model to future cataloguers. The 
giving of the contents of works in several volumes 
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is a welcome feature in the catalogue, and one that 
specially appeals to busy workers. Then the name 
chosen for the principal heading is happily in every 
case the familiar one to which most persons would 
turn. Michael Angelo remains the Michael Angelo 
we all know, and is not disguised as Buonarroti. 
But, as it should be, references from other and less 
familiar names are carefully made. In Michael 
Angelo’s case there are seven of these name-refer- 
ences. Space has been found for such luxuries by a 
lavish use of abbreviations, the list of which occu- 
pies twelve columns. They take some learning, but 
once mastered are fairly easy to remember. 

The attempt to identify the writers of anonym- 
ously published books, perhaps the most original 
feature of the work, has been so successful, that there 
is incorporated in the catalogue a quantity of biblio- 
graphical information not to be found elsewhere. 
In the course of the researches about 6,000 letters 
were written to authors, publishers and others in 
Great Britain and abroad. About 2,000 replies were 
received, and they are carefully preserved in the 
archives of the library. Even acursory study of this 
correspondence which (thanks to the courtesy of 
the librarian) we have been privileged to make, 
shows it to possess a twofold interest, bibliogra- 
phical and human. Indeed in the latter connection 
it would furnish a new chapter to the ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature.’ 

Only a very few writers seem tenacious of their 
anonymity or are unwilling to disclose it. Modest 
persons wonder how their correct description can 
be of any consequence, while others are glad to be 
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asked for it, since they have suffered from erroneous 
description in other catalogues. A good deal of 
autobiography crops up in one way or another. A 
man pleads guilty to the authorship of two serious 
works, says that in his youth he perpetrated a novel, 
and asks the librarian to subscribe to a county history 
society in which he is interested. A lady volunteers 
the information that she used a pseudonym in order 
that her book might take its chance and not be 
bought only by friends. One man is exceedingly 
angry at the request for his right name, remarking 
that makers of catalogues have the necessary books 
of reference at hand for the identification of authors’ 
names. ‘I am author of all the books under my 
name in the British Museum Catalogue, though 
they seem to be rather a miscellaneous lot,’ writes 
another in a sort of surprised self-criticism. 
Librarians are greatly worried by the people with 
one initial and a common name. An author pos- 
sessing, say, the common name of John Smith, when 
asked if he can add anything to distinguish himself 
from another writer of the same name, says that he 
can suggest nothing, but thinks there must be hope 
in the other, ‘ there cannot be a second so mere a 
John Smith.’ Another man regrets that he is a 
John Thomas Jones: there seems to have been three 
of them. Yet another, suffering from a name held 
in common with a number of others, wishes his 
family had been less prolific or that his parents had 
added Nebuchadnezzar, Asurbabel, Mardokempad 
or some such distinctive appendage to his very 
common name. ‘I happen to possess rather a vast 
number of forenames and use them with some care- 
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lessness,’ cheerfully explains one author, while an- 
other confesses that he spells his name one way in 
his English books and another in his German; but 
happily for the peace of mind of our librarians and 
cataloguers such bi-lingualism is rare. Perhaps the 
worst puzzle, and no infrequent one, is the pro- 
pensity of some authors for writing under several 
names; they are thus set down in catalogues as 
different persons. Women seem to be the greatest 
sinners in that respect. Susan Brown, Mrs. Walter 
Robinson, Susan Robinson (we withhold naturally 
real names) are, says her son, one and the same 
person, while Allibone makes of her three separate 
writers, Luckily marriage causes no difference to 
a man’s name. But there are men who write under 
two pseudonyms as well as under their own name, 
and it has even come to light that two persons, one 
English and the other American, use the same 
pseudonym. 

One of the most interesting letters is from a 
Frenchman, relating how he came to write a book 
on ‘ Seétes et Sociétés secrétes,’ masonic and other- 
wise, ‘livre qui avait disparu presqu’aussitét apres 
avoir paru.’ The publisher, a curious person, an 
‘ occultiste,’ who consulted the spirit of his dead 
daughter about all his affairs, suppressed the book 
because he was a member of such societies. His 
widow found it in the cellar and restored the copies 
to the author. The same writer, it appears, also 
published pamphlets and articles on hunters. He 
sent the librarian a pamphlet, ‘ Sur la condition des 
chevaux de chasse,’ ‘ puisque vous paraissez étonné 
de cette rare conjonction de talents divers,’ and in- 
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formed him, that although it was written for spe- 
cialists it passed through four editions. 

The process of cataloguing has revealed only too 
clearly the gaps in the library. It is really quite 
rich in incomplete sets of books. A learned student 
having occasion to write to the librarian, remarks 
that the ‘liking of the Committee for incomplete 
sets of books is comical,’ and hopes that ‘the diseased 
appetite won’t increase.’ Instead of multiplying 
libraries, some well-disposed millionaire might turn 
his attention to perfecting the London Library. 
Where, for instance, could a more suitable home 
be found for that colleétion of books about London 
about which Lord Rosebery was so eloquent a short 
while ago? Likewise it would vastly increase the 
usefulness of the library and possibly the number 
of members, if duplicate copies of certain works, 
not classed as books of reference, but often needed 
for reference, were kept permanently on the shelves, 
so that a student might be sure at any time of find- 
ing them. Meanwhile let us be thankful for what 
we have. The catalogue proves on every page not 
only what a man of Mr. Hagberg Wright’s energy 
and industry can accomplish, but also how important 
a factor in every undertaking is originality of mind. 
If a distinét personality can make itself felt even in 
so impersonal a compilation as a catalogue, how 
much more can it do in other things. It is there- 
fore reasonable to hope that the librarian may effect 
still further improvements in the institution over 
which he so ably presides. 

Zz. 
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A LIST OF VARIATIONS IN THREE 
COPIES OF THE ORIGINAL EDITION 
OF HERRICK’S ‘ HESPERIDES’ AND 
‘NOBLE NUMBERS.’ 


pie) HE Rev. C. P. Phinn has kindly placed 
Nike its) at the disposal of ‘ The kaeuy ’ the 

Se * results of a collation of an imperfect 
copy of Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides’ in his 
possession (here called P.) with the 
copies (here called G. and T.) in the 
Grenville and Thomason colleétions at the British 
Museum.’ Except for the differences noted, which 
affect altogether only quite a few pages, the three 
copies agree absolutely, not merely as to the text, 
but in broken or misplaced letters and other pecu- 
liarities. Herrick students will notice that in No. 86, 
‘To Dean-bourn,’ the readings ‘warty’ and ‘watry,’ 
over which editors have disputed, both possess ori- 
ginal authority ; and in No. 526, ‘ Upon her Feet,’ 
instead of the accepted reading, ‘As if they started 
at Bo-peep,’ Mr. Phinn’s copy and the Thomason 
agree in reading, ‘As if they played at Bo-peep,’ 





' The Thomason copy bears the notice ‘and are to be sold by 
Tho: Hunt, Bookseller in Exon,’ the Grenville was sold ‘at the 
Crown and Marygold in Saint Pauls Church-yard.’ Incidentally 
Mr. Phinn’s collation disposes of the attempt which has been some- 
times made to treat these variations on the title-page as constituting 
different editions. 
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These are perhaps the only two readings of any 
literary importance which Mr. Phinn’s laborious 
collation of the three copies has discovered. But it 
is of great bibliographical importance, not for the 
text of Herrick only, but for those of ‘ King Lear,’ 
‘Paradise Lost ’ and other books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, to account for the occurrence 
of small differences here and there in what appear 
at first sight to be absolutely similar copies of the 
same edition. The faét that these differences only 
affect eight sheets in Herrick, and only one or two 
pages in each sheet, simplifies the problem, and it 
is hoped that some of our readers may propound 
solutions in our next number. 

To facilitate examination we transcribe the text 
of the Grenville copy, inserting in brackets the 
readings of Mr. Phinn’s, and where they differ from 
G. those of the Thomason copy also. Where the 
Thomason copy is not mentioned, it must be under- 
stood to agree with that of the Grenville, and the 
reading in brackets is that of Mr. Phinn’s only. 


Sheet C. 
Upon Love. 


Love scorch’d my finger, but did spare 
The burning of my heart : 

To signifie, in Love my share 
Sho’d be a little part. 


Little I love; but if that he 
Wo but that heat recall : 

That joynt to ashes sho’d he [be] burnt [p. 29 mis- 
Ere I wo’d love at all. printed 28. 
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[To] Dean-bourn, a rude River in Devon. 
by which sometimes he lived. 


Dean-bourn [-Bourn], farewell; I never look to see 
Deane, or thy warty [watry | incivility 

Thy rockie bottome, that doth teare thy streams, 
And makes them frantick, ev’n to all extreames ; 

To my content, I never sho’d behold, 

Were thy streames silver, or thy [the] rocks all gold. 
Rockie thou art; and rockie we discover 

Thy men; and rockie are thy wayes all over. 

O men, O manners; Now [There], and ever knowne 
To be 4 Rockie Generation ! 

A people currish; churlish as the seas ; 

And rude [almost] as rudest Salvages 

With whom I did, and may re-sojourne when 
Rockes [ Rocks] turn to Rivers, Rivers turn to Men. 


Kissing Usurie. 
Biancha Let 
Me pay the debt 
I owe thee for a kisse 
Thou lend’st to me; 
And I to thee 
Will render ten for this: 


If thou wilt say, 
Ten will not pay 
For that so rich a one; 
Ile cleare [cleere] the summe, 
If it will come 


Unto a Million. 


By this I guesse, [P. 30 
Of happinesse 


sd 
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Who has a little measure :! 
He must of right, 
To th’ utmost mite, 
Make payment for his pleasure.! 


To Julia. 


How rich and pleasing thou, my Fu/ia, art, 

In each thy dainty, and peculiar part ! 

First, for thy Queen-ship on thy head is set 

Of flowers a sweet commingled Coronet : [:] 
About thy neck a Carkanet is bound, 

Made of the Rudie, Pearle and Diamond: 

A golden ring, that shines upon thy thumb: 
About thy wrist, the rich Dardanium. 

Between thy Breast[s] (then Doune of Swans more white) 
There playes the Saphire with the Chrysolite. 

No part besides must of thy selfe [self] be known, 
But by the Topaz [Topaze], Opal, Calcedon. 


To Laurels. 


A Funerall stone 
Or Verse I covet none; [,] 

But onely crave 

Of you [,] that I may have 

Asacred [A sacred] Laurel springing from my grave: 

Which being seen, 

Blest with perpetuall greene, 
May grow to be 

Not so much call’d a tree, 

As the eternall monument of me. 


Page 31. The Bag of the Bee. 
Two Cupids fell at odds [ddos, T. P.]; 


‘ P. reverses the order of the two halves of this stanza, begin- 
ning ‘ He must of right,’ and ending ‘ Who has a little measure.’ 


IV. P 
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Sheet L. Page 145. 4A New-yeares gift sent to Sir 


Simeon Steward. 
The free-born Nosthrills [Nosthrill T. P.], of the King. 


Page 149. Upon Greedy. Epig. 
Now the jest in this [ jestn ithis] appeares, 


Page 152. The Departure of the good Demon 
[Demon, T. P.]. 


Sheet O. Pages 207, 208. The Wassaile, etc. In 
the Thomason copy the whole of the text of what 
should be p. 207 is placed on p. 208, and that of 
p. 208 on p. 207. Nevertheless T. agrees with G. 
in eighteen variants which are found on these two 
pages when compared with P. Thus on p. 207: 


l. 4. Yet, ere twelve Moones [Moons] shall whirl about. 

l. 11. Bankt all with Lillies, [ Lillies] and the Cream. 

l. 14. Nor Bee, or Hive you [ye] have be mute; 

l. 1g. Last, [Last] may your Harrows, Shares and 
Ploughes, 

1, 21. All prosper by your [our] Virgin-vowes. 

1, 25. Let’s [Lets] leave a longer time [Time] to wait. 


Page 208. P. wholly omits stanza 11. 


1.6. Yet to the Lares this we’l say, [.] 

l. 9. T’ave lost the good ye [yee] might have had. 

l. 10. Vpon [Upon] a Lady faire [Faire], but fruitlesse. 

l. 11. Pudica. [G. T. have a plain P, Mr. Phinn’s 
copy a flourished one. ] 

1. 12. Himen | Hymen]. 

l. 15. Pudica. [G. T. have a flourished P, Mr. Phinn’s 
copy a plain one. 

l. 19. But lost to that [,] they most approv’d: 


f 
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Il, 20, 21. 


My story tells [tels], by Love they were 
Turn’d to these Springs, which wee see here : [;] 


1, 27. My wooing ’s ended: now my wedding’s [ wed- 
dings] neere ; 


Catchword: Vpon [Upon]. 


Sheet Q, Page 225. Upon her Feet. 
As if they started [played T.- P.] at Bo-peep. 
To his honoured friend, Sir John Mynts [Mince T. P.]. . 





Sheet X. P. has one side of the sheet wrongly 
paged throughout, the numbers running 274, 275, 
278, 279, 282, 283, 286, 287, instead of 306, 307, 
310, 311, 314, 315, 318, 319. There is also a 
difference in the catchword to p. 311. 


Sheet Dd. On p. 387 in the ‘ The School or Perl 
| of Putney,’ 1. 19, P. has the misprint compulsine 
for compulsive, in G. T. it appears as compulsinve. 


Page 395, line 6. Upon Luske. 
Wo’d shrouded be, and therewith [there with] buried. 
1. 10. Foolishnesse. 

In’s Tusc’ lanes [Tusc’luanes|, Tullie doth confesse, 


Page 398. The pillar of Fame. 
l. 21. Tho Kingdoms fal [Kingdom fals]. 


Nosie Numpers. 
Sheet Dd. Page 50. Reverence. 


True Reverence is as (Cassiodore doth prove) 
True Reverence is (as Cassiodore doth prove) T. P. 
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Page 60. Hell fire. 


The fire of Hell this strange condition hath 
To burn, not shine, (a [as T. P.] learned Basil saith.) 


Page 74. His words to Christ, going to the Crosse. 
For me to flie, but now [,] to follow Thee. 


On a rough summary it would appear that the 
only cases in which P. is clearly right as against 
G. T. combined occur in sheet C, pp. 29 (1. 1), 30 
(ll. 16, 24, 25), but that elsewhere on these pages, 
as in the transposition of the two half stanzas, it is 
demonstrably wrong. 

P. appears also to be wrong as compared with 
G. T. on sheets L, O, X, Dd, and to be wrong in 
company with T. on sheets C (p. 31), L, and per- 
haps Q. 

On the other hand, in the ‘Noble Numbers,’ 
T. P. appear to be right certainly in two, probably 
in all three, cases as against G. 

Will anyone frame a theory as to what went on 
in the printing office to account for these variations? 

As the proofs are corrected a partial explanation 
suggests itself, but is held over in the hopes of a 
more complete one being offered before July. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS AND WORK. 


i jubilee of its Public Library sets one 
Wey yw thinking of the progress and prospects 
a of the Library movement, and neither 
< ip) the progress nor the prospects can be 
_ considered as entirely satisfactory as 
could be wished. Manchester itself, of course, is a 
shining example, and others are not lacking, and 
during the last few months Mr. Carnegie’s gifts 
have caused libraries to multiply wonderfully. But 
two enthusiasts—for though Mr. Passmore Edwards 
seems now to have retired from the field, it was his 
liberality which kept things alive during a critical 
period—two enthusiasts do not make up for the 
failure to attract widespread support, and that there 
has been this failure seems undeniable. Founded in 
many cases in the teeth of a strong local opposition, 
libraries all over the country have been cramped 
and starved, in rich distriéts because the full rate of 
a penny in the pound has not been allowed them, 
and in poor ones because the penny rate has itself 
proved insufficient. When the charges for interest 
and sinking funds on debts incurred for initial ex- 
penses have been defrayed, the annual income has 
in many cases been so small that salaries have had 
to be kept at a bare minimum; the book fund has 
been miserably inadequate, and extension by means 
of branch libraries, etc., has crept along at a snail’s 
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pace. Thus meagrely equipped with funds, it is 
no discredit to their zealous officials if libraries have 
failed to fire the public imagination. Only unto 
him who hath shall be given; and because few 
libraries have been able, in the popular phrase, ‘ to 
make a splash,’ in few cases, indeed, have local 
benefactors come forward to supplement the meagre 
allowance from the rates. One reads daily in the 
newspapers of ‘ charitable bequests’ to hospitals and 
missionary societies, and every other form of good 
work, but a legacy to a municipal library is so rare 
that I cannot myself remember having seen a note 
of one. Yet legacies for the purchase of books, or 
for defraying the cost of popular lectures, or for 
paying off debt, would be as well applied as any 
money could well be, and there is no depreciation 
of the generosity of Mr. Edwards and Mr. Carnegie 
involved in thinking that a series of local benefac- 
tions would be a much surer proof of popular ap- 
preciation of library-work than the utmost liberality 
on the part of only one or two rich givers. 


Narrow financial conditions inevitably entail nar- 
rowness in other ways. The present system of 
staffing libraries by which ‘ previous experience’ is 
demanded for prattically every post which com- 
mands a salary of more than a few shillings a week, 
works on the whole admirably. If any single system 
could with advantage be made universal there is 
certainly none which would yield better results, 
since by constant selection of the ‘ best candidate,’ 
it almost insures energy and: keenness in all the 
principal posts. But no one system can provide the 
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variety which would be beneficial, and in a profes- 
sion which ought to be a highly educated one, it 
seems lamentable that a man who postpones enter- 
ing it until he has taken a university degree will 
probably find it not at all easy to get an engage- 
ment. 


Thirdly and lastly, the treatment of libraries by 
publishers seems to me as unfair as it is shortsighted, 
and as injurious as it is unfair. English libraries in 
this respect are apparently no worse off than those 
of Germany and the United States, since from both 
these countries news come of the refusal of pub- 
lishers to allow booksellers to grant libraries any 
special discounts. But that customers who spend 
hundreds of pounds every year, who order books 
methodically and pay regularly, should be no better 
treated than the haphazard purchaser who may give 
as much trouble over an order for three or four six- 
shilling books as a large library would do over an 
invoice of fifty pounds’ worth, seems grossly unfair. 
It is also shortsighted, because it tempts librarians 
to wait till they can obtain books second-hand or 
at ‘remainder’ prices, and puts a premium on secret 
arrangements between librarians and booksellers in 
exactly the same way as unreasonable custom-duties 
promote smuggling. The great majority of libraries, 
I believe, will have nothing to do with such ar- 
rangements, and consequently find their book-fund 
diminished, and diminished in respect to the very 
purchases which they are most anxious to make. 
While the tendency is for novels to grow cheaper 
and cheaper, the introduction of the net system has 
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certainly raised the price of other books quite ten 
per cent., and the librarian is thus tempted to buy 
as much fiction and as little non-fiétion as possible. 
How this can profit publishers I fail to see. If 
two hundred libraries each buy an extra copy of a 
popular novel of which 50,000 have been printed, 
the gain to the publisher is quite negligible. But if 
two hundred libraries each buy a copy of any in- 
formational work, the total number printed having 
probably been little more than a thousand, this 
help just makes the difference between loss and 


profit. 


I have put these points with some fervour be- 
cause, being myself an author and editor in a small 
way, and mostly of bookish books to which libra- 
rians might feel favourably disposed, I feel that the 
refusal to them of a reasonable special discount is a 
personal wrong. How it is to be righted I fail to 
see. If municipal libraries were in private hands it 
would be easy to organise a wholesale book-supply 
company on co-operative principles, with a return 
of a percentage of profits to each library accord- 
ing to its purchases. Mr. John Burns would prob- 
ably go a step further and municipalise the book- 
shops. Librarians will probably adopt the less heroic 
course of waiting, with what patience they can, for 
better times. Till those times come they havea real 
grievance. 


The mention of co-operative book-supply com- 
pany in my last paragraph reminds me of Lord 
Goschen’s interesting, if rather diffuse, biography of 
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his grandfather, the famous Leipzig publisher, for 
the elder Goschen was conneéted for a short time, 
at the outset of his life, with a business which grew 
out of an attempt to establish a co-operative 
publishing company in the interest of authors, 
Of course the attempt failed, as all such attempts 
will as long as human nature remains as it is, and 
Goschen started on his own account and built up a 
notable publishing house; no easy matter at a time 
when there were some thirty-eight different Ger- 
man states, and a successful book published in one 
of these might be pirated with impunity in all the 
other thirty-seven. In the course of his career 
Goschen had business relations with many of the 
chief men of letters in the most famous period of 
German literature, and in virtue of these and of the 
curious details given as to the relations between 
authors and publishers, methods of payment, etc., the 
biography is full of interesting matter. When his 
business ought to have been showing a handsome 
profit Goschen was almost ruined by the Napoleonic 
wars, and thereafter he found some difficulty in 
limiting himself to the small ventures which alone 
could be made to pay. His descendants have ob- 
viously found banking a far more remunerative 
employment. 


Messrs. Heitz and Miindel of Strassburg have re- 
cently published an elaborate study, by Dr. Leo 
Baer, of the illustrated chronicles of the fifteenth 
century (‘ Die Illustrierten Historienbiicher des 15 
Jahrhunderts: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Formschnitters’). There is some advantage, as well 
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as some disadvantage, in thus isolating the books 
of a particular class, and Dr. Baer examines the 
chronicle-histories of all the countries of Europe, 
and epitomises what has been written about them 
with great industry, adding at the end of his book, 
a useful list of the woodcuts in each work. It is a 
pity that only so few of these cuts have been repro- 
duced in his text, as the books themselves, though 
by no means of the rarest class, are chiefly to be 
found in the great public libraries, and it is difficult 
to keep up one’s interest in reading about illustrated 
books unless a good many specimens from them are 
reproduced. 


Of other bibliographical publications there are 
not many to record. The Bibliographical Society 
has issued its books for 1902, comprising (i) a part 
of Transactions, consisting chiefly of a long paper 
on English seventeenth-century school-books, by 
Professor Foster Watson, and a very interesting 
bibliography of Christopher Smart, by Mr. G. 
J. Gray; (ii) ‘ Abstraéts of Wills of English 
Printers and Stationers, by Mr. H. R. Plomer; 
(iii) an illustrated monograph, by Mr. Strickland 
Gibson, on ‘Early Oxford Bindings,’ giving an 
exhaustive account of the bindings done at Oxford 
up to the date of the tardy adoption of gold- 
tooling in the seventeenth century. Messrs. Kegan 
Paul and Co. have reissued the four articles on 
‘English Book-Illustrators of To-day,’ which Miss 
Sketchley contributed to the ‘ Library’ last year, 
with the bibliographies carefully revised, and 
with an introduction by the present writer com- 
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paring the illustrations of our own day with those 
of the fifteenth century. The ‘ Burlington Maga- 
zine’ has made its appearance, full of good articles, 
and almost too crowded with illustrations. But 
only one of its articles touches on books, that in 
which Mr. Bernhard Berenson rather rashly attri- 
butes ‘nine-tenths’ of the woodcut illustrations 
executed at Florence between 1490 and 1510 to an 
‘ Alunno di Domenico,’ to whom he also attributes 
several pictures. Mr. Arber has been having very 
hard work over the first volume of his reprint of the 
‘Term Catalogues,’ but hopes to have it out before 
the summer, and is supplying it with an index of 
publishers, printers, etc., which will at once form a 
nucleus round which it should be possible to build 
up a history of the book-trade during a hitherto 
little explored half century. I know of no other 
bibliographical books of any importance which are 
likely to be out before the autumn. 
A. W. P. 


Recent numbers of ‘The Bibliographer’ (New 
York, Dodd, Mead and Co.) contain several inter- 
esting articles, largely contributed by English 
writers. In that for December Mr. H. R. Plomer 
writes on Michael Sparke, a London bookseller of 
the seventeenth century who lived in Green Arbour 
Court, Old Bailey (as Goldsmith did afterwards), 
and is known to fame as the unlucky publisher of 
Prynne’s ‘ Histrio-Mastix.’ Mr. Plomer shows that 
besides his Puritan sympathies Sparke also had a 
fondness for books of geography and travel, pub- 
lishing, among others, Captain John Smith’s ‘ Gen- 
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erall History of Virginia,’ Saltonstall’s English edi- 
tion of Mercator’s Atlas, and also a pirated edition 
of Eden’s translation of Peter Martyr’s ‘ De Novo 
Orbe.’ Besides occasionally pirating other men’s 
works, Sparke vehemently attacked monopolies in 
his ‘Scintilla: or a light broken into dark ware- 
houses,’ and imported English Bibles and Prayer- 
books from Holland, much to the annoyance of the 
King’s Printer and his assignees. Altogether he 
must have appeared to his respectable contempor- 
aries as a most turbulent fellow, a faét which makes 
Mr. Plomer’s article all the better reading. In the 
same number Mr. W. M. Rossetti contributes a 
bibliography of his brother Dante Gabriel, and, 
under the title of ‘A Witch-Hunter in the Book- 
Shops,’ Mr. G. L. Burr gives an account of some 
of the books of witchcraft collected by President 
White of Cornell University. This is illustrated 
with some facsimiles, but facsimiles produced b 
line-blocks are not a strong point with ‘ The Bib- 
liographer,’ several of those given in this number 
being badly blurred. 

In the January number Professor Saintsbury writes 
on the ‘Theophila’ of Edward Benslowe, whom the 
author of ‘ Hudibras’ satirised so severely in his 
‘Character’ of ‘A Small Poet.’ Mr. Saintsbury 
shows by apt quotation how really good some of 
Benslowe’s poetry is, even though it belongs to that 
school of Crashaw in which whatever is less than 
excellent is insupportable. A study of Mr. De 
Vinne’s book on ‘The Titlepage’ is much more 
readable than its curiously ill-chosen illustrations 
would lead a reader to expect. In ‘The Colleétor 
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Abroad’ Mr. Evan Campbell delivers a vigorous 
attack on the English antiquarian book-market. 
Apparently here is another field in which America 
thinks England effete and worn out. But Mr. 
Campbell generalises much too rashly from the 
doubtful morality of one or two unimportant Eng- 
lish firms, and his ridicule of his compatriots who 
boast of picking up a ‘second folio’ in a small shop 
in Stratford is beside the point. ‘New York is the 
natural centre of the book-market for Americana, the 
attempt to sell the Lefferts books at greater ad- 
vantage in London notwithstanding ; but for a good 
many years to come it is not likely to compete with 
London in any other respect, if only because it has 
so few old private libraries of its own to draw on 
for fresh supplies. 

In the February number Mr. Wynne E. Baxter 
writes on Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ but his article 
does not contain much that will be new to those 
who had the privilege of hearing the paper he read 
some time ago before the Bibliographical Society. 
We note, however, that some of the errors in the 
facsimile of title-pages have been corrected, though 
the border rules are still much too neat and perfect. 

Among recent articles in the ‘ American Library 
Journal,’ by far the most interesting is that in the 
February number by Mr. E. C. Richardson, on 
‘The Travelling Librarian.’ This is a plea that 
librarians should be allowed to travel in pursuit of 
their private or professional studies, and an indica- 
tion of the increased efficiency which should result 
from their doing so. It is not only, as Mr. Richard- 
son says, that talking foreign tongues is of practical 
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use, but it is a good thing in itself that librarians 
should occasionally take their place in other libraries 
as ‘readers,’ and learn from practical experience 
how differently various rules and restrictions will 
then be regarded. Moreover, it is well to visit 
book-shops and make the personal acquaintance of 
correspondents in other countries, and a spell of 
travel brings many new ideas. For various reasons 
American Library Committees have appreciated 
these facts far more thoroughly than English ones, 
for is not America the happy land where many 
teachers and some librarians have ‘sabbatical years’ 
granted them in which to take new leases of life? 
Soon may such good customs spread to England. 

The same number of the ‘ Library Journal’ con- 
tains a good article by Mr. Cutter on ‘ Library 
Discipline: rules affecting the public,’ which is all 
on the side of liberality and common-sense, and an 
argument, a little too defensive in its tone, by Mr. 
E. W. Gaillard, on the importance of public libraries 
supplying foreign books. 


From the interesting address delivered by Dr. 
Garnett at the annual meeting of the National 
Home-Reading Union, we regret that we have only 
space to quote two paragraphs, the first of which 
suggests an opportunity for the local benefactor 
whose sluggishness Mr. Pollard .deplores: ‘ Dr. 
Hill recommends that the librarians should “ take 
care that the books on our lists are on their shelves 
—the required books at least in duplicate.” I hope 
that this is already the case in many instances. 
Where it is not it is clear that the adoption of Dr. 
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Hill’s suggestion would tend to a general raising 
of the tone of the library, and should therefore be 
welcomed by librarians. It must be remembered, 
however, that, from the limitation of rating power 
and the inevitable outlay in salaries, warming, 
lighting, binding, and other necessary expenses, free 
libraries may frequently be unable to procure books 
in duplicate, or even single copies of all the books 
that they ought to possess. When this is the case 
the fact should be made known, and private liber- 
ality—stimulated, it may be, by the appeals of our 
Union—might be invited to come to the rescue. 
Apart from the colossal munificence that builds 
entire libraries, we do not hear very much of private 
benefaction—no doubt from the perfectly natural 
impression that the need for individual liberality is 
superseded by the public rate. But let some useful 
work—such as this proposed duplication of im- 
portant books—be pointed out which the rate is 
unable to effect, and I am confident of a response, 
especially in a case like this, where two sets of in- 
fluences, the library and the Union, could be 
brought to bear.’ 


In our second quotation, Dr. Garnett suggests 
the Home-Reading Union as a new ally against an 
old enemy: ‘ The great impediment in the way of 
the extension of the library system, whether by the 
creation of new libraries or the further develop- 
ment of those already existing, is the dispropor- 
tionate percentage of their issues of works of fiction. 
I do not for a moment allow that this is a valid 
objection; with every drawback libraries are doing 
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a great work, and the dissemination of fiction even 
is far preferable to intellectual stagnation. But it 
is a very plausible argument. It exactly suits the 
case of those who want to keep down rates or to 
protect certain vested interests without appearing as 
the adversaries of culture. It even enables such 
people to assume airs of intelleétual superiority, and 
to pose as the very Pharisees of enlightenment, 
while, in fact, they are very often the publicans. 
It is a great thing for a man who would not will- 
ingly spend a shilling upon a book, or who is adverse 
to the education of the poor lest they should en- 
croach upon himself, to be able to say: “Ah! I 
object to spend the people’s money upon novels.” 
There is, nine times out of ten, no sincerity in the 
argument, but there is much speciousness, and it is 
exactly the kind of argument with which good, 
well-meaning people are likely to be impressed. 
To nullify it, therefore, would be to remove a 
formidable obstacle to library development, and 
towards this end the Reading Lists of the Union 
are the best means. Hence the wisdom, as to which 
we cordially concur, of supporting the Union!’ 


L. C. W. anp A. W. P. 








